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OUR COVER 
Hagenbeck-titled 


tigers, leopards, Polar bears, pumas 


A Carl trained and dogs, eighteen animals in all; a 


animal exhibition first appeared in 
North America at the 1893 Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. For the next 
eleven years a Hagenbeck show per 
formed in theaters or at major fairs 
such as those in Atlanta in 1895, Omaha 
in 1898 and St. Louis in 1904 

In 1905 the show went out as an 
under-canvas, one night stand extrava 
ganza on forty railroad cars. Framed 
in Cincinnati, the show used virtually 
all new equipment including a bevy of 
beautiful bandwagons, tableau wag 
ons and cages built by the Bode Wagon 
Company. It must have looked extraor 
dinary on the lot early in the season 

Called Carl 
Animal Show, it featured two rings and 


Hagenbeck’s Trained 
a steel arena in place of the center ring, 
While the bill included only nine dis 
plays, they were all powerhouses. The 
performance began with a tiger riding 
an elephant in the arena while elephant 
acts worked the end rings. Other big 


cage routines included a mix of lions 
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Polar bear act; a leopard on horseback, 
and lions presented by Dolly Castle 
Ring displays included trained zebras 
baboons, dogs, pigs, a January mule 
sea lions, and two high school horses 
It must have been a marvelously enter 
taining proposition 

In spite of the strong performance 
and beautiful equipment the show bled 
money throughout its life until early 
1907 when it landed at Ben Wallace’s 
winter quarters in Peru, Indiana. Not 
long before, the Hagenbeck owners had 
signed a contract with the Ringlings to 
combine the Hagenbeck show with 
the Ringling-owned Forepaugh-Sells 
Circus. This deal fell through when the 
Ringlings couldn’t get clear title to the 
Hagenbeck title 

The Hagenbeck 
fore the American circus-going pub 


name was be 


lic until 1938. It continues today as 
Hagenbeck-Wallace, a subsidiary of 
Feld Entertainment's Ringling-Barnum 
Circus 
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The image on our cover is from 
program 
Published by the Great Western Printing 


the circus’s 1905 printed 
Company of St. Louis, the 36-page 
booklet contains a short biography of 
Carl Hagenbeck, a listing of show per 
sonnel, descriptions of its many exotic 
animals, and of course the order of acts 


Original in Pfening Archives 
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I LOVE YOU BABY BUT 
TTHE SEASON’S OVER 
A memoir by Dick Steele 


An easy-to-read nostalgic short 
story about the adventures of a 
boy in the 1950's. He runs 
away to join his older brother in 
the circus and learns about love, life 
and American culture—from the 
orphanage to Disneyland. 
Now available in paperback 
from the author for 


$19.95 includes tax and shipping 


Send check or money order to: 
Dick Steele 
3414 SW 29th Ave. 
Cape Coral, FL 33914 


or email: 


jod Ic kproduct ion@aol.com 


to pay via PayPal 
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Tenders Tremendous Thanks 
To Our Congress of Cultured Compatriots 

That Happy Horde of History Helpers 

Those Conscientious Custodians 

The Supreme Supporters of Our 
Sanguine, Sensational Society Who 

Contributed Cash From Their Coffers to Continue 
The Fiduciary Felicity of Our Fine Fraternity 
We Honor Those Hearty Heroes Who Helped 
in 2010 


Ringmaster 
Howard Tibbals, Paul Ingrassia, Ross Wandrey, David Carlyon, William Fox, Ray Henderson 
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PRESIDENT SECRETARY-TREASURER 
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CONCELLO STORY 


By Bill Ballantine 


For two terms totaling another decade Con 
General Manager, the big show’s brain 
yperation—mechanical or animal, from acrobat to 
man in America who knows every foot of its 


y curve known to the three-ring 


srealest circus impresario on earth and 
vivant, was just waking in his mir 

vate railroad car, the Jon once the rolling 
e fabulous circus monarch, John Ringling 
er. It was 5:00 p. m., his customary 

veel Mac, the var § combination porter 
ed Concello’s call from the doorway leading to 
i-tryin’ to get yall since 
e the most natural thing in 
‘He’s a-phonin’ from his 

around quarters 

yught he was in Bloomington 
isoned, even though he was in a 

when the card 
they down). Five days earlier in an 
t had shaken the show world to its sawdust 
d folded the tents of his gigantic circus and 
Vinter quarters. The grand old American institu 
summer for the first time in its tem 


pestuous 86 r history, and John Ringling North right now had 


John Ringling North about the time he brought Concello 


back in the fold 


Arthur M. Concello about the time 
Ringling-Barnum Circus after the 1956 
tions from Pfening Archives 


I 
The s 
rimeter 0 
ling Bros. and Ba 
rounds on the outskirts of Sar 
Okay, Art,” said the Sheik 
the dashboard telephone, he s 
us ring Mr. N 1 again, hone 
and ¢ 


The man \ 
middle name*) Concello. the 
show business today. Knowr 
big top is pitched, where 
is either highly respected a 
venomousl 

For ten years | 


former, the only flyer 
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Sal 


‘ 


Harold “Tuffy” Genders, Concello's long-time friend and 
chief assistant 
more enemies and creditors than friends. JRN needed AMC. But 
he didn’t dare let “the little man” know it. “Ask Artie please to call 
back in half an hour,” North told Mac 

Concello didn’t mind waiting. Thirty minutes more was nothing 
He had only waited two and a half years for this moment-ever since 
he left his post as Ringling head-man in 1953. Here was the chance 
he always hoped for. The world’s greatest circus had been beaten to 
its knees by a colossal combination of foul-ball experiments, opera 
tional mistakes and changing times. Concello was ready, willing, 
and able to put it on its pins again-for a price, of course. He had a 
bold plan, No salary this time, He was to be Johnny North’s equal 
and full partner. (They used to say around the Ringling lot that one 
day Art Concello would own The Greatest Show on Earth, because 
he always counted the house when he flew.) 

After the canvas crash, everyone except Uncle John’s brightest 
nephew was busy burying that beloved, bespangled dowager, the 
circus. The press, TV, radio, the circus fans all sounded the knell, 
but North heard no death rattle. The cocky Dutch-Irisher had no 
intention of indulging in a wake. His show he felt was merely suf 
fering a slight psychological malaise easily squared by the right 
croaker—a fixer like Concello. 

John knew Artie like a brother, They had battled through some 
mighty fraternal squabbles. North hadn’t always been too sure of 
Artie on the “first count” (it is a circus axiom that the man who 
first handles money, makes money) but even so he always felt bet- 
ter with AMC in his corner for “the little man” is no First-of-May 
scissorbill 

North’s auditors had never been able to dig up any skulldug- 
gery regarding Concello, and his managerial days had been golden 
ones for the show. Besides lining his own pickets, “the littke man” 
always made money for the stockholders. In only four years, for 
instance, the famous owner-manager alliance had paid off out of 
profits the stupendous Hartford fire claims of almost four million 
dollars (there was only $50,000 insurance) 
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After John Ringling North was showered, shaved, combed. 
polished, pressed, preened and dressed in his custom-best Roman 
tailored natural Irish linen and his hand-made British brogans he 
poured himself a hooker of a rare Ruengling nectar, some of his 
Uncle John’s private-stock “Old Bourbon’—140 proof—33 years in 
the barrel. It is a standing Jomar house-rule that Mr. North does 
not have his first drink of the day until he is fully dressed. With 
this eye-opener he toasted a leather framed portrait of his favorite 
relative glowering from the piano alongside a framed old-Dutch 
lesson, mutually respected by both Johns. “Ve Get So Soon Old, 
Und So Late Schmart. North had just put a stray quarter into the 
Jomar § slot machine when Concello’s return call came. (Lemon 
and two cherries. Damn!) The two circus kingpins didn’t talk long, 
and when Concello hung up, he said to the Sheik, “I don’t guess 
you and me will be checking in at the Unemployment this month 
Johnny wants to make a deal to put the thing on a payin’ basis 
We're meetin’ tonight for dinner. Sheik, let’s go over to Billetti’s. 
Gotta pick up Tuffy 

Billetti is Eddie Hebeler, a doughy Dutchman, who runs just a 
lion’s roar from the Ringling quarters, a machine shop, manufactur 
ing circus equipment. During “the little man’s” last Ringling-Bar 
num regime, Billetti had been set-up in business by Concello and 
North as a subsidiary of Ringling Bros, under the mouthful title 
Circus Supply and Hardware Company. The operation had been 
finally dissolved when it became a troublesome bone of financial 
contention between AMC and JRN 

Everybody calls Hebeler, Billetti, because with a partner named 


Bill, Eddie once performed in a high-wire act, the Billettis. Before 


Special rigging developed by Concello, Genders and Eddie 
Billetti for the 1957 season 
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AMERICAN GULD 
VARICTY ARTISTS 


smtnican repaint 


In 1956 the Ringling-Barnum Circus was beset with labor 
woes, the mildest of which was picketing on the lot's edge by 
the American Guild of Variety Artists with whom John North 
would not negotiate 


that glamorous interlude, both men had been razorbacks (circus 
train loaders) and, post-high-wire, Hebeler went bust trying to run 
his own truck circus. Then he became an expert rigger. Concello 
regards him as “the best damn mechanic, engineer and builder of 
circus gear in America. 

Tuffy (Harold) Genders is a life-time Concello buddy, and once 
1 pretty fair flyer himself. Tuffy and Art started their flying careers 
together as kids in the old Bloomington, Illinois YMCA down on 
Caboone street. Genders is Bloomington-born. Concello came to 
town at age three, an immigrant from Spokane, Washington, with 
his English mother and Portuguese father, a skilled locomotive me 
chanic for the Chicago and Alton railroad 

Both boys became expert flyers before they were twelve, Art de 
veloping into one of the world’s all-time greatest, a rival of the then 
reigning favorite, the superb Alfredo Codona. Wherever Concello’s 
skill has taken him, he has made a place for Tuffy 

At eighteen, Art Concello, already married, was a veteran of three 
major circuses, and had bought from Mayme Ward, a lady catcher 
and widow of Art’s first flying trapeze boss, the huge Bloomington 
barn, which was then functioning as Eddie Ward’s Flying Trapeze 
Academy. “That sunabitch is 100 by 60 feet and 45 high,” says 
AMC proudly. At twenty Art was the star of the renowned Fly 
ing Concellos and owned eight more acts besides, including one in 
England and one working in Australia. He had mastered the triple 
somersault and transformed his convent-educated bride, Antoi 
nette, into the foremost woman aerialist of all time, the only female 
successfully to accomplish the triple. Before Art was 23 The Flying 
Concellos had been featured in Berlin (the Scala and Wintergarten) 
London (Bertram Mills at the Olympia) and Paris (Cirque Medrano 
and d’Hiver). 

Concello had heard of the Ringling big top folding while on his 
farm in Bloomington. At the time “the little man” was letting his 


accumulations work for him, following a rule he lays down for 
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flyers climbing a rope-ladder for the first time. “The main thing 
is always to have one hand holding onto something. Some of his 
money was plunked into Florida real estate and an automobile busi 
ness, some in Clyde Beatty Circus stock, and a $100,000 chunk 
was earning its keep in a chattel mortgage loan made to that famous 
wild animal trainer 

Tuffy had just come off a tour of fair dates with a handsome 
bundle of scratch he had picked up working as a bug man (chame 
leon vendor). He was visiting Concello on the farm, which grows 
nothing but flying riggings. The two friends were in the big barn 
checking the tangle of pipe-frames, guy-lines and trapeze when the 
news bulletin of the closing came over the radio 

Let’s blow this joint,” said Concello. “You and me has got no 
right foolin® around with fly-bars and catch traps now anymore 
That evening they headed south down U.S. 41 to Florida 

When Concello and the Sheik pulled into the grassy field along 
side Billetti’s shop, Eddie was outside with his young assistant 
Charlie Schmaltz hassling with the chute of a new wild animal are 
na. Billetti left his work to come over to the Cadillac. “Eddie,” said 
Concello, “you better get yourself some hands “cause | got a feeling 
you're gonna be kind of busy from now on in. Then to Tuffy, “Git 
in, We got a lot to talk about before dinner tonight 

The daring middle-aged man from the flying trapeze and his 
buddy drove off to Concello’s own private railroad car, the Rand 
named for his only son stashed away in military school. Even the 
treat Concello was somewhat staggered by the enormous task he 
had picked out for himself. What a hell of a job. It wasn’t going 
to be easy to straighten out the mess and master-mind the world’s 
reatest circus out of its doldrums. “A good thing you and Billetti 
has strong backs,” he told Tuffy. “Who was that damn-gilly strong 
man had to clean up all that crap from them stables? Did Hannibal's 
army of elephants all get the g.i.’s at once’? Was it Atlas? Sandow? 
Some circus-type Hercules, that’s for sure. Hey, that’s right 
Hercules, He turned a river or some goddamn thing through the 
tables.” Well now, mused Concello, whose knowledge of mythol 
ogy and history has been confused by viewing too many circus 
Spec” tacles, he was Hercules and North was Nero standing in 
the ashes of Rome with a charred fiddle and the ass burned out of 
his nightgown, All they needed was a good strong flood of energy 
1 little scratch, some new guts to string up the fiddle and they'd be 
back in business 

John should have listened to him that last time, Concello told 
Tuffy, then maybe the show wouldn't be flat on its keister right 
now. Concello had blown the show in 1953 in a fight with North 
over operational policy after trying to persuade his stubborn 
Dutchman overlord to reduce his grandiose organization rather 
than further enlarge it 

I told him at that time, in his suite at the Waldorf-Towers in 
New York City,” Concello said recently in a calm review of past 
triumphs and mistakes “that we'd have to trim our sails; things was 
slowin’ down. I wanted to cut two sections of train and go to 60 cars 
(we was operatin’ with 105 then). He told me I was crazy. I told him 
you're close to spendin’ more dollars on this thing than you take in, 
that with increasing cost of railroad moves, taxes, the food, adver 
tisin’, paper, the outdoor billin’ and what-have-you, you're just not 
gonna be able to cut it in some towns. He said | was crazy. So in 
December that year I left the show 

North had bullheadedly gone ahead with his planned expansion 
though he did drop the train to three sections, 80 cars. Otherwise 
the circus developed into a corpulent, extravagant monster with 
new suspension-type tents, an elaborate 100-head Horse Fair, and 


eatly enlarged menagerie that sported 55 elephants, the greatest 
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ARNUM € 


BAILEY 


COMBINED SHOWS 


Ringling-Barnum was essentially a truck show in 1957 
although some of the animals rode the rails. Photo taken 
in Columbus, Ohio during the season. Fred D. Pfening, Jr 
photo 
concentration ever exhibited in the world. North invested in a rare 
okapi, a cross between a giraffe and a zebra, which he was unable 
to get past quarantine, and dispatched an intrepid white-hunter in 
quest of a mammoth African male elephant reported to rival in size 
Barnum’s famous Jumbo. 

As the show mushroomed alarmingly, a good many seasoned 
heads either were dismissed or left out of frustration and/or disgust 
New executives with impressive new titles magically appeared in 
their places, Efficiency experts, straw bosses and personnel plan 
ners, feverish with enthusiasm but woefully short on hardboiled 
circus know-how, swarmed around the circus honey pot 

The tree-swinging Press Department suddenly went egg-head 
outlawing such tried-and-true tanbarkisms as pratt-fall (outmoded) 
muscle-grind (vulgar) and pachyderm (inaccurate). In the spot va 
cated by the two—count’em-—two auditors there sprang up a well 
populated tribe of figure twisters, inhabiting air-conditioned cara 
vans. Seat prices went up and pass allotments were cut. Educated 
but green, coll undergrads replaced casehardened ushers and 
(operating expense) for these excessive 
Rain or Shine 


But, even so, it took a couple of years and a simply colossal over 


front-door-men. The “nut 


shenanigans climbed to a colossal $26,000 a day 


load of mismanagement before North’s super behemoth began seri 


ously to falter. The mastadonic marvel was strong enough to take 


the heaviest sort of brutal beating. “At one time or another™ John 


North has said 


During its last hectic days the mammoth gation had been 


this show’s been mismanaged almost to death 
swamped by the wildest combination of disaster and hard luck 
that ever dogged a circus. It had waded through cloudbursts and 
stinking mud with late shows and no-shows. Several performances 
had been given without a big top; one completely without seats. 
Matinees had begun as late as 9:00 p.m. There had been crippling 
accidents, including several train derailments, and just two weeks 
before its demise, a full-scale blowdown had ripped the big top 
end-to-end, injuring 15 persons and inflicting $20,000 damag 
Morale was at its all-time lowest; discipline was rotting. Pet 


ty rackets and kickbacks flourished. sapping the show’s waning 
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strength. A labor slowdown bogged the routine operation of day 


to-day moving. There were serious union harassments including 
picketing, litigation and violence 

Finally, on July 16, 1956 the impossible happened. The Great 
est Show on Earth fell to earth, collapsed by sheer exhaustion and 
John Ringling North's curt 


didn’t get up again almost funereal 


“The tented circus as it 


Workhands, loyal 


ed extravaganza, and 


innouncement to the press had said in part 
now exists is, in my opinion, a thing of the past 
to tradition, packed up their boss man’s spang] 
it crawled ignominiously home to Sarasota in a state of shock 

Concello was itching to get his hands on it. With high hopes 
he drove downtown beside Sheik to Sarasota’s closest approach 
to gourmet paradise, a Spanish restaurant called The Plaza, for the 
meeting with is ex-boss and future partner. He swung into the fancy 
beanery with a lusty appetite for both the meal and the deal. Tuffy 


stayed behind at The Randy and had a hamburger dished up by 
Joe Snork™ Killian 


North glided in for the dinner conference in the corporation's 


Concello’s half-brother and houseman 


gleaming gun-metal grey $11,000 air-conditioned Cadillac driven 


by his liveried chauffeur, Jerry 


The dinner that reunited the two circus notables that steamy 


lorida evening in July 1956 ran with a favorite John Ringling 


North production, his famous Cocktail Grand Entry, and eccentric 
diversion in which no drink is repeated (Martini follows Manhat 
tan, Alexander drops onto Pink Lady, Stinger or Gin Rickey sloshes 
North will drink it.) 


rhe meal then proceeded to that favorite staple of all tanbark t 


into Sazerac-you name it 
tans, steak and green beans. JRN’s choice meat was served up Cata 
lonian style 
while AM(¢ 


In his previous business relations with North, Concello had been 


broiled and baked in paper with chicken liver sauce. 
sliced into a western sirloin, thick as a catcher’s wrist 
the man with the greenback thumb, but he soon found out that this 
time the circus sultan wasn’t broke, contrary to rumors flitting 
iround town, Some of the whispers had the show paying bills in 
silver dipped from 

the winter quar 
ters 1dmissions 
ull. Even though 
the circus had 
come out 
extended 

York enga 

vith less than its 
usual 750-grand 
ind there had been 
few winning days 
since early June. 
the public had 
turned out strong 
ly right up to the 
end, and business 
had been good 
enough to keep 
the show out of Michael Burke, a war-time associate of 
North had Henry North’s, became Executive Director 
come in with close of Ringling-Barnum in 1955. He later was 
to $400,000 in his general manager of Madison Square 


to Garden and the New York Yankees 


the red 


kick-enough 
buoy up the show’s suspicious creditors and, by cutting some cor 
ners, enough to put a new production together. JRN wasn’t sure 
yet whether he wanted to do that or simply sell his circus to the 


highest bidder 
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Left to right, Paul Eagles, Tuffy Genders, Eddie Ward 
Concello and Pat Valdo confer the show's office in Madison 
Square Garden around the time the circus dropped the tent 


As evening drifted into morning, after a good many ponies of 
Armagnac brandy had been trotted out and a yard of choice Havana 
cigar ash dropped on the carpet, a pact was made between the two 
gladiators. Unlike many of Mr, North’s night owl conferences this 
one did not end with an agreement scrawled on the back of a menu 
Concello simply gave North his typical languid, non-shake hand 
clasp, as enduring a contract as one engraved in gold 

In recounting that early a.m, compact, “the little man” said re 
cently, “I eed, if John sent the show out again, to put it in work 
ing order on the physical end, reorganize departments and what 
have-you. And | told him my terms was simple. There could only 
be one boss of operations-me. And | didn’t want no salary—only 
half the stock in the corporation 

Concello feels strongly about the one-boss idea. It’s a credo de 
veloped during his days of training trapeze flyers that is now carried 
into every phase of his life, including his relations with women, “I 
never take on anybody that doesn’t guarantee to do exactly what | 
say without any back talk.” 

Though winter quarters drowsed, the summer weeks following 
that dinner of decision were hectic otherwise, with intense con 
fabs in Sarasota and New York, and rumors flying fast and thick 
Some days it seems like every show bum with more than a C-note 
to his name was in the market for The Greatest Show on Earth 
Even the sacrosanct Billy Graham and Liberace were bruited about 
as prospects by the rumor mongers. Mike Todd, impresario of the 
movie Around the World in 80 Days, touted as a sure mark, turned 
out to be interested merely in using the unemployed big top for a 
cornbelt-tall grass exhibit of his own super-celluloidaganza. 

Along the end of August the circus potentate made an offer of 
$1,750,000 to buy out the “Forty-niners,” a mixed bag of Ringling 
heirs, so called because they held 49% of the stock. Show-wise old 
timers figured they knew where Johnny North intended to flush out 
that kind of money. They were all aware of Concello’s reputation 
as a shrewd dollar man 

When he left Ringling the first time, in 1942, he had bought a 
small truck circus, the Russell Bros., for $50,000 and, after build- 
ing it into a modern railroad show, unloaded it on Clyde Beatty 
for $150,000. On Concello’s return to Ringling in 1947 he had 
scratched up, with Russell show cronies and well-heeled Bloom- 
ingtonites, a quarter of a million dollar loan for North, of which 
$70,000 went into a Concello-patented invention, a set of 26 me- 
chanical seat-wagons for the use of which the circus paid “the little 


man” a $20,000 yearly royalty. Eddie Ward Jr., Art’s flying trapeze 
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catcher for 18 years and son of his first boss, says blandly, “He 
always was lookin’ for a way to make a buck on the side. The “For- 
ty-Niners,” though advised by their lawyer to sell, turned down 
North's spectacular offer 

Through September winter quarters was as dead as a two-headed 
sideshow baby. Flats, sleepers and wagon stood empty and neglect- 
ed. Gilded paraphernalia, props, riggings, wardrobe trunks, tent 
poles, hundreds of stakes, miles of twisted rope and tons of muddy 
canvas were stashed in the barns, a confused disorganized mess 

Most of the show’s shiny new scissorbill executives had left like 
rats skittering off a sinking ship. Badly shaken performers were 
eking out the summer on the smaller “mud-shows™ or enduring 
pot-boiler jobs in the alien towner world. Workhands were down 
to a disgruntled, indispensable handful of bull-hands, cat-men and 
hostlers 

There were ominous rumblings of a palace revolution as the 
show’s minority stockholders clamored for a return to the big top 
and the overthrow of their dictatorial President 

John North, typically unperturbed by the sound and fury, still 
couldn't decide whether to restyle his show or throw in the towel 
Meanwhile the wheels kept whirring in the amazing head of Arthur 
M. Concello. Bill Veeck, the baseball magnate, was brought to bat 
with a pot full of money, but by the time North and Concello had 
seen every game of the World Series, he had struck out 

It was almost November when Concello finally got the go-sign 
from above. The show was going out non-canvas, flying the John 
Ringling North banners. 

The two circus nabobs talked by phone between their respective 
Shangri-Las, The Jomar and The Randy. “If you want to be my part 
ner,” said HRH JRN, “and if it’s a challenge and fun, we'll do it.” 

Okay,” said Art, the rough-type Prince who had been tapped to 
waken the Sleeping Beauty, “only there’s got to be only one boss. 
You seem to have a man called Michael Bailey Burke that you're 
callin’ an Executive Director. As long as you got him around there's 
no use talkin’ on that basis. So if you’re serious about wantin’ me 
you're gonna have to tell Mr. Michael Burke it’s all over but the 
shoutin’ and redlight him.” (“Redlighting” is being pushed off the 
back end of a circus train; the victim’s last sight of it being the ca- 
boose red light disappearing down the track.) “I understand he’s a 
real nice guy socially,” continued Concello, “but this ain’t gonna be 
no strawberry festival. No two ways-it’s him or me.” 

Michael Bailey Burke, a tall young Irishman, lean, handsome 
and personable but completely innocent of circus operations (the 
bespangled middle name was his own inspiration) had been brought 
onto the show by North two seasons back and enthroned with fancy 
salary as its top managerial executive holding complete authority 
over everyone, including the General Manager—but excepting of 
course JRN 

In Italy, during the war Burke had been an O.S.S. pal of Henry 
Ringling (Buddy) North, John’s younger brother. As secret agents 
together they had captured the ant isle of Capri villa of the 
American socialite, Mrs. Harrison Williams. Through its abundant 
hospitality they were able heroically to defect an Italian Admiral 
to the Allied side. After the war Burke had been a magazine and 
movie script writer. On the day the circus collapsed in Pittsburgh 
Michael Bailey Burke was 370 miles away in New York City 

North called an executive meeting in the gangling barracks-like 
main office building at Winter Quarters. Instead of an engraved in- 
vitation, Burke got his formal walking papers. Present were JRN, 
his brother Henry Ringling North, AMC and young Joey Hodgini, 
male secretary and ex-bareback rider. The only female secretary in 


circus business ever able to take Concello’s studded Anglo-Saxon 
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Bill Ballantine's — child- 
hood love affair with the 
circus never ended. In 1946 
he traveled with Ringling- 


Barnum doing research on 


a never-published book on 


clowns. The next year, at 

age thirty-six, he became so 

smitten with spangles that he 

joined out as a clown on the 
show. In 1952 he redesigned the look of the Ringling mid- 
way, modernizing the sideshow banner line and concession 
stands among other improvements. His last stint with the 
Greatest Show on Earth was as Dean of Clown College 
from 1969 to 1977 

When not clowning, creating or coaching for Ringling. 
Ballantine was a free-lance writer and illustrator, focusing 
his considerable talent on subjects such as travel, animals, 
and, of course, the circus. He wrote scores of magazine 
articles and five books, three of which concerned the cir- 
cus. Wild Tigers and Tame Fleas was his first, published 
in 1958. Horses and Their Bosses was next in 1964. Clown 
{/ley in 1982 filled out his sawdust oeuvre. Combining 
graceful prose, eccentric drawings and the instincts of 
an investigative reporter, he authored three of the most 
thoughtful—and enjoyable—circus books in the twentieth 
century. While all three are required reading for the tan- 
bark inclined, his autobiographical Clown Alley is among 
the handful of truly superb circus books. 

After his father’s death in 1999 son Toby deposited a 
number of his father’s manuscripts at the Ringling Mu- 
seum of Art in Sarasota, Florida. In his last years Ballan- 
tine was working on another circus book—this one about 
the larger-than-life personalities who populated the canvas 
world. The story of Art Concello transforming the under- 
canvas Ringling-Barnum railroad circus of 1956 into the 

na and ball park truck show of 1957 was among the es- 
says intended for this volume 

This piece is based on the original manuscript at the 
Ringling Museum. In it, Ballantine simply called the ar- 
ticle “Concello Story.” A modified version of it appeared 
in the October 1957 issue of Cavalier magazine under the 
title “The Damndest Showman Since Barnum.” Thanks to 
Debbie Walk of the Ringling Museum, and especially to 
Toby Circus Ballantine for allowing Bandwagon to publish 
this account. Fred D. Pfening III 


delivery was that salty old trouper, Nena Evans, wife of the famous 
cornetist and band-master, Merle Evans 

The meeting was very informal. Concello sat on the edge of 
North’s massive mahogany desk. North in celebration of his new 
partnership opened the soiree with the announcement of an earlier 
than-usual start of his annual John Ringling North Reducing Diet 
as a lower-than-usual calorie count, 250 per day 

*That’s hardly enough to keep Cuckoo, The Bird Girl, alive.” 
Concello remarked dryly 

“When you got a roll like I have,” answered North, “you can 
keep going a long time on it 


“Like a camel?” suggested AMC 
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Well,” smiled JRN, “since I closed the show I’ve been called a 
good many nasty things but never a camel—I couldn’t go that long 
without a drink.” 

Concello then announced that the circus was in for a strict reduc 
diet, too. “Lemme see the roster.” he said, “We gotta lop off 
some heads. He slapped through the personnel list with a fast fat 
red pencil. “All them auditors has gotta go for one thing. We need 
schemes to take in more money, never mind 41 guys to count it 
And you better call the New York office and have [Harry] Dube 
squash that $25,000 air-conditioned trailer they was cookin’ up at 
company expense. Some bird keeps callin’ up about custom-built 
furniture that’s been ordered for it, and another guy about some 
special gold-thread sofa fabric. And while you got him on the line 
tell Dube to schedule a meetin’ with John Hickey of the arena man- 
ager’s association. We gotta know how many buildings we can use 
and where they are. Have him get up a list of ball parks and fair 
grounds too.” Harry Dube is New York representative of the circus 
and publisher of its profitable magazine and program 

“We gotta cut the roughnecks,” Concello went on, “from this 
900-plus to about 75. The Bros. North had no doubt he could do 
this and still operate efficiently, for hadn’t his 1947 seat-wagon in- 
vention slashed the big top crew from 350 to 100 men? 

Don't forget,” AMC continued, “we ain't gonna be puttin’ up no 
10,000 seat theater and knockin’ it down every day, 30,000-some 
square yards of canvas you was carryin’, about 21 tons dry and 63 
wet. And with doublin® we oughta be able to shave down the actors 
too. And no razorbacks or porters since there ain’t gonna be no 

ddamn train 

“No train?” said North plaintively. He still had nostalgic attach 
ment for the old silver and red rattler. “We're going to have at least 
one section, aren't we, Artie?” 

Not one an 
swered his new whip 
“You're nuts. Why 
you got 0,000 
tied up in the sleepers 
alone and with their 
upkeep. along with 

s and stock cars 
chewing into profits 
you just aint gonna 
cut it 

The little man 
also pointed out to 
the elite company as 
sembled that a typical 
railroad move of 50 
miles was costing the 
new show anywhere 
from $750 to $1500 
The average Ringlir 
jump had been 150 
miles, but he figured 


this new type circus 


Concello brought back Hugo 
Schmitt, shown here with Diamond the 
elephant, in 1957 to run the elephant 
department 


would be making a lot 
of “Dukie runs” (trips 
long enough to require 
handout box-lunches 
or “Dukies”). “You better ask the “Forty-Niners’ if you can sell the 
goddamn train to some rich sugar planter bastard or maybe Clyde 
Beatty,” Concello suggested to his new partner, “We're gonna go 
by truck 
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Weldy knew the jig was up when he wasn’t able to extract one 
peep of protest from North, his sponsor. Concello was really in the 
driver’s seat. “The little man’ rides again,” hummed the switch- 
board girl, “that’s for sure 

As his first official winter quarters act Concello raised the gate 


ents to a dollar. Then he had Genders run down 


idmission from 
a roughneck crew to spruce up the grounds with palm trees and 
flowers, and throw some paint on the buildings. He set up picnic 
tables and pay rides for the kid visitors — camel, pony and elephant 
howdah. And he decided to change the cavernous train shed into a 
practice area the exact size of the Madison Square Garden arena 

Then the actors can start work earlier on them chilly morning 
he reasoned, “they can work at night too and on ra 
flyers can hang their rig 
manent, and besides dor 
ain't gonna have no old big t 
more for rehearsals. 

Dube in New York had ferreted 
out 102 buildings in the U.S., and 17 
in Canada that would hold the show 
AMC and JRN had in mind and have 
their absolute minimum seat require 
ment of 6,000. Concello now had to 
puz out how to standardize 
circus equipment to fit their different 
shapes and sizes. Witt 
peze act he had worked all but about 
20 of the proferred spots. And to get 
1 first hand look at these newcom- 
ers he packed off with notebook and 
steel-tape on a flying cross-country 
tour 

The new bossman learned 
most of the newer buildings were 
small backstage, with inadequate 
storage and dressing room space 
Narrow corridors had hard-t 
tiate corners and low ceilings 
were steep steps and ramps. 
entry doors into the main 
Building managers objecte 
to turning their auditorium floors into 
covering, the traditional sure-footing of Ringling’s New Yor 1 
Boston indoor stands. Even Concello’s finest sweet talk had no ef- 
fect 

When he got to Bloomin 


“Hell’s-fire, Tuffy,” he said, 


the little man” phoned Sarasota 
1ew buildings we can’t hang 
a show like in the Garden,” on steel cables shackled int 


welded into balcony girders, “there 


no galleries 
stadium type joints. We gotta figure out something that can drop 
from any ceiling. And we gotta dream up some kind of floor cover- 
ing 

The ball park and fairgrounds set-ups were more adaptable to 
circus needs, closer to Concello’s outdoor ience. However 
grounds keepers objected to chewed-up infields and stake holes in 
their grass. Fairgrounds secretaries were dead set against surrender 
ing their manicured race tracks to elephants and the steel shoes of 
heavy rosin-backs. 

The little man” was far from dismayed. These were only slight 
stumbling blocks. His toughest problem was how to hang his show 


easily and quickly both indoors and out 
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Had to be aluminum he figured—his favorite metal. In the old 
outdoor show he had spread the light but terribly expensive stuff 
around the lot as if it were cookhouse margarine. From it he had 


constructed ring-curbs, turnstiles, flukem and grab joints, bally 


boxes, an illuminated sideshow front, freak platforms, and all the 
tent poles except the big 65-foot center ones. No extruding machine 
was able to handle their great length. “But we would have eventu- 
illy did it,” he says confidently 


Concello’s first model for a new-type rigging was designed to 


hang from a central point but it took too much time to erect. “Our 


problem was to rig a flyin’ act over each 42-foot ring, and at the 


same time hang about 42 a tls somehow out over the hippo 
drome track,” Concello said recently, explaining his most irksome 
problem in the changeover from tent 
circus to arena. “After about 95 draw 
ings, we come up with a flying frame 
with built-on outri ts. At first it 
had a tendency to buckle but we cor 
rected the shift with V-braces. There’s 
three of these new gags each 48-foot 
square, one for each ring. They sup: 
port all the g and each 
frame hangs by double crowfeet from 
only two ceiling points, guyed out to 
the ground, of course. Outdoors we 
hang the whole business from six A 
frames made from aluminum quarter 
poles.” 

“With this rig,” Billetti said proud 
ly, “I can hang any building in the 
world in five hours. Riggers like the 
new deal because everything can be 

while the pipes are on the 

ground, then the frame raised aloft 

by truck hoist, the same principle 

Concello used in pulling the peaks of 

top after abandoning the anti 

quated triple-triple pulley block and 
herniated elephant combination 

The old way.” said Jimmy Barnes. 


ari four or five of us boys was 


Harold Alzana, shown here skipping rope on the high sent into New York a week ahead to 
a circus lot by an earth and sawdust Wire, was a feature in the 1957 performance 


wait for the Garden’s first dark night 
on the girders. And there was always danger of someone 
falling—like me once sixty-five feet straight down—kerplunk 
As word around of the good works of St. Concello, savior 
of the circus, bookings began to tr e in. It looked as if the refur 
shed show would be en route well past New Year’s Day 1958 
(North was quick to point out that the increased number of weeks 
would be good for the stockholders. Stands were scheduled in ball 
parks and stadiums as well as buildings. The Canadian National 
Exposition was set, as was a nine-day stand at the West's largest 
fair at Pomona, California. The mammoth Cow Palace in San Fran 
cisco was cinched, Mexico City inked in. The ash on Concello’s 
ew longer 
He reopened the sail-loft and started tentmakers on a gigantic 
ASS C rama, 400-feet long and 18-feet high to be used as 
a backdrop on the outdoor dates. 
He devised wild animal cage-carts that could run the narrowest 
corridor, round the tightest corner, climb the steepest ramp and 
travel overland crossways in a new open-sided trailer. Each held 


one animal, and, with a door at each end and on one side, they could 
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Valdo, the famous performance director, having correctly read the 
handwriting on the sidewall, had retired at the beginning of the ill- 
fated last season, after 55 years a circus man, a Ringlingite longer 
than any member of the illustrious family, including Mr. Uncle John 
and Mr. Nephew Johnny 

“Pat,” said Concello to the man who had first hired him as a flyer 
“I need you back. John needs you back. We can’t do it without you 
We love you. Now don’t argue with me, you Irish sunabitch. You're 
too old to retire. You come in tomorrow for a meetin’. We gotta get 
this show on the road 

The next morning Concello sat down with Valdo in his dusty 
vacated office, its walls hung with reminders of canvas past-photos 
of the circus greats, Codona, Leitzel, Bradna the ringmaster, that 
wizard of the tight-wire Con Colleano, the rosin-back Cristianis. 
the high-wire Wallendas, and the Flying Concellos. “Pat,” said “the 
little man,” “if we’re gonna pull this thing off we need a hell of a 
good show with lots of goddamn old-fashioned circus acts. Now 
Johnny's gonna want girls and glitter. We gotta have that too, There 
is no substitute yet been invented for girls. But I see this show like 
that indoor version of Russell Bros, | did for Hollywood in °45 and 
took out to about ten cities-the Pan-Pacific we called it 

“And Pat, we need clowns, lots of them. This show ain’t been 
funny enough for years. | know we can’t get Emmett Kelly, he’s 
been too busy with them dolls and television and also he’s been 
traded to the Dodgers, but there’s Griebling. Otto’s the funniest 
Dutch sunabitch | know of. Otto wrote me, and even Joey can’t 
translate the letter. Who else do you want besides?” 

Valdo, once a boomerang throwing harlequin, considers clown 
alley his special domain. “Well,” he said, “we might, we might get 
Paul Jung back if we make him producing clown and a good offer 
But I don’t know-he was pretty mad when he got dumped last sum 
mer. And besides the ice show is after him. But | know for sure Gene 
Lewis is fed-up pushing a wheelbarrow. He’s a very funny clown.” 

‘Especially,” agreed Concello, “when he wears that skinny tight 
silk dress with them lemons for bubbies 

And if we can get Paul Wenzel off his fishin’ boat,” suggested 
Valdo, “he can make the wire props for us,” 

‘Good, eed Concello, “no sunabitch in the world can make 
piano wire do what Wenzel can. | remember Leon Leonidoff from 
Radio City. One year he was crazy to buy that hell-of-a-big god 
damn collapsible fish Wenzel made. It musta been nine feet long 
and that sunabitch folded down to only as thick as a midget’s joint 

‘Lou Jacobs with his little car is ready to leave Polack,” added 
Pat. “And I'll try for Adler if we ain’t lost him to TV. With him we 
get his wife clownin’ too. 

‘Tell him there ain’t no fines.” said Concello, “and there'll be a 
lot of *free-rolls’ on them indoor dates. If Jerry Nome is off the lush, 
them neon gags of his is pretty all right too.” 
asked Pat 


That classic bit of madness has always been his favorite clown jam 


How about bringing back the old Fire House gag? 


boree 
“Why not?” answered AM( 


since Hartford. We're all paid up, we ain’t in a tent no more, and 


Hell’s-fire it’s been thirteen years 


we're showing to kids that never heard of it. And Pat, damnit, | want 
a good goddamn chimp act for the kids. No leashes, no strings, no 
nothin’. You know one?” 

To this encyclopedia of circus acts the question was elementary 
“Scipilini’s Chimps. They're so human they can double as candy 
butchers 

“We ain’t gonna have any of them in his new set-up,” growled 
Concello. “The buildings supply all that kind of help. Okay, we try 
for Scallopini.” 
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I know of a Jap too who walks upstairs on his head,” Pat added 
“He was here years ago with Gentry’s Dog and Pony Show.” 

“He oughta go good with the balcony customers,” commented 
the bossman. “For closing goddamnit I'd like to have Zacchint’s 
big cannon but you can’t get that sunabitchin’ 30-foot truck in some 
of them buildin’s. Providence, there’s a tight goddamn turn in the 
outside ramp. We're lucky we get the sunabitchin’ floats around it 
Rochester is only 49-foot high; that’s no height for a cannon act 
Besides it’s too tough to get the buildin’s clear of gear so's you can 
shoot down through the middle. Maybe we close with the Alzanas 


I always liked him on the high-wire. Goddamnit that sunabitch can 


really thrill them like no one else anywhere. No guy lines, no poles, 


no nothin’ but nerve. And, Pat, we need a good high act 

Well,” said Valdo, “1 happen to know Tell Tiegen and his bal 
ancin’ chairs is already booked up, but | know a good roller-skatin’ 
act.” 


“Roller skatin’! 


shouted Concello, “John North would kill even 
you if you bring a corny roller skatin’ act on his show.” 

“It ain’t corny,” said Pat, “it’s just a man and a girl and they do it 
on a pedestal on top a high pole 

“Do what?” asked Concello, adding grudgingly, “Well, maybe. 
They'd go damn good on outdoor dates 

“Johnny’s gonna want them number horses again,” said Pat 

You know how he is about horses.’ 

‘Goddamnit, Pat, we can’t carry them. We've had them number 
horses for 81 years. People are tired of them runnin’ around for ten 
minutes linin’ up them numbers. What I'd like to see in ménage is 
a high-school horse in each end ring with Charlie Mroczkowsk1's 
best tricks in the middle and a few buggies scootin’ around the track 
with girls in them. Go get Charlie and pick out all the good things 
he does, get the good horses that rear around on their hind legs, 
jump through hoops do that cabriole kickin’. Show that to the peo: 


ple and goddamnit ~The Republican Finance Committee 


of Pennsylvania bought out the Ringling 

I know I can get show on June 7, 1957. Printed program 
a couple troupes that_fgr event contained clever satire; for ex 
double and one fam- ample, the opening song by John North 
ily that does three and Tony Velona appeared as follows 
acts,” added Pat The Circus Theme Song: ‘Open the 

“Good, good.” Window Wide'—(AND THROW THE 
said Concello, “now DEMOCRATS OUT!) 


you're talkin’ my 


you got something.” 


langua; You got 
anybody can do five 
acts, train seals and 
sell candy-floss on 
the side?” 

“Who do you fig 
ure on for flyers? 
asked Pat, knowing 
that he’d have to lay 
off that department 

“Had a letter from 
Fay Alexander yes 
terday,” Art replied 

Think he'd be okay 
He really looks like 
the man on the fly- 
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“Did you know he doubled for Gina Lolabrigida in 7 
well as for Tony Curtis?” asked Pat 

“Yeah, | heard,” said Concello, chuckling. “Willie the Louse 
says he squawked like a sunabitch when they put that girls wig on 
him and them falsies 

When Valdo left, AMC called for his secretary. “Joey 
take a telegram. To Fay Alexander in Los Angeles—you 
address in the files. Start it out “Dear Gina” and just tell him to get 
his ass over here quick as he can. He joins on wire and we'll talk 
money when he gets in. You know how to make it nice. Sign it 
Arthur M. Concello. Just don’t make it too goddamn nice, or he'll 
want more money. And, Joey, put in a call to Miles White in New 
York, and get a-hold of Hugo Schmitt 

Now that he had clowns and some acts on tap, the horses and the 
flying trapeze display laid out, Concello had to arrange costuming 
and find an elephant trainer 

The season previous there had been a good many stampede 
They had begun in New York and continued throughout the tour 
During rehearsal for the pre-opening telecast of the 1956 show 
a couple of outlaw elephants had scampered into the balcony 
of Madison Square Garden. During dress rehearsal a half dozer 
ranted around the basement and backstage corridors, knock 
ing holes in the ceiling with their heads. And one balmy evenin 
a pair of lady-bulls simply wandered out the backstage door and 
took a stroll around the block. The cops finally rounded them up 
with night billies scaring the bejeezus (and worse) out of them 
Under canvas, at the slightest provocation, the bulls had taken off 
down the highway dumping bullhands right and left. During one 
of these banshee chases Big Jewel, one of the herd’s trusties, was 
killed by an automobile. Concello wanted no more of that non 
sense; he needed a good bull-man 

Had to be Hugo, he figured, he’s the only one can handle them 
crazy mixed-up bulls, Stoker might have, but hell, he’s in jail 
Schmitt is the stocky barrel-chested Teuton who squired North’s 
colossal fifty-five elephant herd coast-to-coast in 1955. No el 
ephant ever talks back to Hugo more than once 

Schmitt came stomping in about a half hour later; he'd have 
made it sooner if he hadn’t stopped to glue on his new hair-piece 
(his forehead wasn’t getting any lower). Concello was on lon 
distance, talking to Miles White, who has styled the Ringling Bros 
Circus for ten years and is one of the most famous Broadway and 
Hollywood costume designers 

I know, Miles, it’s late to be startin’, he was saying, “but g 
damnit we gotta have new costumes and floats. Can't we patch up 
some of the ones from other years. Now don’t be so outraged. It 
a possibility. We got a whole goddamn loft-full down here. Look 
you git your ass on down here on the next plane. We'll work some 
thing out. I don’t care how you do it, just make them pretty. Never 
mind the money. Ain’t | always paid you well. Just you git here.” 

Turning to Schmitt, he said, “Hugo, we're gonna have just three 
rings of good old-fashioned elephants this year-no baby-buggy 
pushin’ or bulls’ doin’ ballet dances, or playin’ saxophones or 
readin’ poetry—just elephants. And I want you to handle the depart 
ment 

Yah, yah,” said Hug but how much the money? 

And, Hugo, can you rig up some kind of special trick that no 

one’s seen in a helluva long time? 

Yah, yeah, he remembered in St. Louis a picture, the Sands-Na 
than Circus in 1857, an elephant could balance on one front foot 


but how much the money? 


“Good, good,” said Concello, “Can you break in one of the ba 


bies to do it 
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“Mein Gott, no, is not much the time yet but maybe—und how 
much the money, Mr. Concello?” 

“And, Hugo,” AMC continued, “is there anything else special 
we can do? 

‘Oh, Yah. He was breaking zebra und guanaco to be leaping over 
elephant, but more money that would be. “To bad it ain’t a camel 
and a vicuna,” said Concello, “they leap higher. | don’t think we 
can use it. Start tomorrow, Hugo, and you get together with Pat on 
the money.” 

When Hugo left he picked up the phone and called Valdo. “Pat 
he said, “I just hired Hugo. He’s got a leapin’ guanaco that'll make 
a hell of an opener, Don’t let on like you know anything about it 
when you talk money 

By mid-March rehearsals were over and Concello’s non-canvas 
conception was about ready for its Grand Opening in New York 
Most of the big silver semis were already rolling north up U.S. | 
The director who staged the production extravaganzas had done 
marvels with his allotted two weeks, one third the pre-Concello 
time. John Ringling North minus 21 pounds had delivered to the 
band his annual musical master-works to accompany the specta 
cles, and was at work on a rock’n-roller called, “Baby Be Mine 
and a sailor’s lament to an oyster entitled, “Pearl, Pearl, You're my 
Girl 

Hugo Schmitt had exceeded his reputation in cowing the wild 
bulls; not a trunk stirred without his express permission. The ti 
ger trainer was learning to do high kicks from atop a 20-foot uni 
cycle. And the horse trainer, the fabulous Pole Mroczkowski, had 
suffered a beautiful shiner from being kicked by a hind-leg horse 
while training it not to panic over fluttering peacock feather fans, a 
feature of the ménage 

The winter quarters phone bill was astronomical. Hundreds of 
man-hours had been sat out by countless favor seekers waiting in 
vain to see “the little man.” Concello had signed a jillion invoices 
and orders, He was happy. “I’m gonna either be a rousing success 
he tol or the greatest flop on earth. You can still pull out 
f you want to 

A few days before the reborn circus left winter quarters, the fly 
ers assembled for the first time on their new trick rigging, hung for 
4 tryout over the field adjacent to the ex-train shed. AMC himself 
cigar and all, was up on the frame dressed in his usual brown suit 

A handful of rugged, naked-torsoed young men in patched tights 
ind a pair of muscular girls in faded leotards, hung on the rope 
ladder or balanced crazily on a small platform which held a short 
diving board and a striped tent, the size of a one-holer outhouse 

It was the very first rehearsal of a waterless high diving com 
edy act that Concello had remembered from his bird-like past. On 
the ground stood Tuffy at the edge of the net. It was a new more 
springy type, and “the litthe man” himself was about to take the 
first bounce in one of his famous first-hand tests. Still with cigar he 
leaped off the board, did what flyers call a “somerset” and landed 
in true flyer fashion on his back in the net. Nickels, dimes, quarters. 
pennies and cigars showered from his pockets. 

Jackpot!” yelled a rigger lounging in the grass 

Then each leaper and catcher in turn tried the net. Several did 
stiff dead-man falls, some ran through the air, one carried an 
opened parasol, another dragged a tiny silk parachute 

Hard as hell to get “em out here for this,” commented Tuffy 

They wouldn’t ‘a come at all if it wasn’t for Art. Flyers hate to 
be funny 

The air-borne s were hurling good-natured jibes at their 
hero-bossman and complaints about being sold into clown alley 


slavery. “I shoulda read the fine print in my contrack,” shouted 
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The circus brain trust in one of the last meetings before the 
Sarasota, Florida, winter quarters were moved to nearby Venice 
1959. Left to right, Manager Lloyd Morgan, General Manager 
Tuffy Genders, Executive Director Arthur Concello, Treasurer 
Rudy Bundy, and Performance Director Bob Dover 
a young mustachioed fellow as he stepped into space whirling 
a jump rope. He hit the net, took two spectacular bounces in a 
sitting position still whipping the rope swiftly under his behind 

Goddamn, that Fay s good,” said Concello in grudging 
admiration. “I remember, Tuffy, when you used to be the head 
comic, You think we got an act for opening night? The moment of 
truth was mighty close 

Sure, they'll pick it up easy,” said Tuffy 

Just promise them they won't have to be in ‘Spec.*” Circus fly 
ers have always resisted violently being cast as Fairy Princes and 
Mother Goose-ites in the traditional pageant 

On opening night the high-diving act, while not really polished 
brought down the house and went well except for one awful mo: 
ment when two leapers, their signals crossed, hit the net together 
and on the bounce collided in mid-air with a sickening thwack 

The New York run of forty days and nights was no real test for 
the new-type show, Ringling Bros. has been playing that stand for 
37 years, since 1919, and everything went smoothly in a well-oiled 
rouuine 

The floor matting worked out fine, but since it was more conve 
nient to hang the show its usual way in the Garden the new aerial 
rigging was not hoisted into place until the first week in May when 
the show hit the road 

The revitalized circus grossed just under two million dollars in 
New York. Concello knew the stands ahead would be the acid test 
of his converted circus. Boston, Providence and Rochester all went 
well. By the fourth set-up at Hershey, Pennsylvania, Concello’s cir 
cus was pretty well shaken down 

The clowns were griping because the flyers’ dressing-room hot 
showers were taking the starch stiffening out of their fancy clown 
dresses, the non-motoring performers were having a passel of train 
schedule trouble, and indoors the roughnecks looked a little tough 
er, but the show itself was brighter and cleaner than it had ever been 
at this stage under canvas 

“I was just visitin’ the Clyde Beatty show,” said one of the 


clowns who knows mud-shows like the back of his hand, “and | 


couldn’t wait to get back to the building. | don’t know how It stood 
it on them ragbags all those years 
Backstage Concello, relaxed and real happy, was telling a vi 

tor, his old friend the Cadillac dealer from Bloomington, “It'll 
take about a year to catch on, but | believe in modern times. The 
buildin’s have air-blowers; gets a little cool you turn on the heat 
The seats are a hundred percent better, and parking is right at the 
front door. People don’t have to look for the lot out in Minnie’s pea 


patch or some goddamn cornfield they never heard of, and get stuck 


down some jerk country road. This way is a lot easier, especially on 


women with a flock of kids 

We been makin’ it right along,” he continued, “we got $15,000 
last night from the publicans who bought out the house for a 
rally. Providence was good, Rochester light, but we still made a 
few thousand, cause the ‘nut’ is low. Give me three or four more 
of these buildin’s and I'll get it down to $4,000 a day, Our ga 
bill down here from Rochester was only $240-—that’s a lot different 
from railroad freight 

It was raining and had turned quite chilly for early June. Cold 
wind was whipping in through the barn-like back door 

I’m glad we ain’t out in the elements right now,” said the circus 
dean. “When them hands finish tearing down the elephant top out 
back they can come in the buildin’ for a hot shower. They don't 
have to go to bed full-pack soakin’ wet, or crumb-up down on skid 
row in a barber shop or some goddamn flea-bag hotel.” 

The comedy high-diving act was on. Enviously watching it 
through the crack in the entrance curtain were two distinguished 
members of flying’s royal family, Eddie Ward and Big Joe Remil 
lett, who used to catch Antoinette’s triples. Eddie had been elevated 
to official show photographer, and Joe was a rigger. He nodded 
gruffly toward Concello, “What a sweetheart 

Most consistent flyer | ever met,” agreed Eddie 

Between them a clown poked his electric-lighted nose This 
show’s movin’ real good,” he said, “since ‘the little man’ is back 

Behind them a pair of roughnecks walkec Soon’s as this is 
over I’m a-goin’ uptown and get my nose wet,” said the bullhand 

Watch out for that lush,” said the prophand, ‘the little man 
don’t go for it? 

Don’t | know it. He whacked me once acrost the shinbones once 
with a cane when he caught me sittin’ on the platform of the ballet 
broads’ sleeper fulla sneaky-Pete 

Remember how Art used to give us charcoal for the fires and 
pints of whiskey at night on them cold rainy lots in the Carolinas? 
asked bullhand adding as a delayed thought, “He shouldda busted 
ya over the noggin, ya silly sunabitch 

They still talked in the loud outdoors voices of the canvas-cov 
ered circus, and could be heard easily as they walked along the 
backstage corridor 

I bet they’d a-never have lost all them papers and files outta the 
back that auditor’s wagon that night if he'd a-been around 

Sure as hell wouldn't. He'd a-knowed them doors wasn’t 
latched 

Hey, di’n’ we have a ball passin’ them checks around in the 
beer joints?’ 

hey both chortled heartily, then the bullhand said, “Justa same 
I'm glad “the little man’ is back 

Me, too. It’s almost like a circus again 

Concello claimed that he had no middle name, including in a 
letter, now at Circus World Museum, to Robert Lewis Taylor, au 
thor of Center Ring. Recently acquired documentation at the Mil 
ner Library, Illinois State University, indicates he actually had a 
middle name—Marshall. Bw 
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Gil Gray provided the performers for the Mickey 
Mouse Club Circus late in 1955. He is shown here 
beside one of his trailers. Pfening Archives. 


By Richard Steele 


Good News 
I woke up bright and early the next morning as usual and was 
taking a walk around the fair grounds when I saw a car, a 1953 
Buick, racing across the track, raising dust behind it in the morning 
sunlight. It came to a screeching halt outside Mr. Gray’s trailer 
A large muscular man jumped out, knocked at the trailer door 
and disappeared inside. I was to learn later that it was Ted De- 


Wayne, who had a teeterboard act and was very successful at book- 
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You Baby, But the S 
Mic v Mous 


ing dates, including television shows, for his troupe. He was inside 
for a while as I continued my stroll. Then they emerged together 
and headed to the barn 

“Mr. Steele,” called Mr. Gray, “Gather everyone you can find for 
an important meeting in the barn.” 

I obeyed, rounding up my co-workers, waking most of them. By 
now Gil had roused show managers Max Craig and Bill Dunn. | 


could smell coffee brewing in the tent. Everyone drifted in and was 
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pouring themselves a cardboard cupful 
from the large urn that Dixie 
Althou 
not my nor to try 


well. “Not bad 


bered that at home 


handler, had prepared 


I had lik 
over to Quincy [Mas 
new place called Dunkin 


enjoyed having a cup of coffee 


everyone had assembled, Ted helped Gi 
Gray up onto an elephant tut 
for attention 
The news was that Ted DeWayne had 
appeared on Th ev Mouse ( 
television program on its first Circus 
Day episode and had been talking with 
Hal Adelquist from the Disne 
seemed that a crisis was loomin 
Disneyland had opened in mid-July 
but one of the sections was not com 


ind Walt wasn 
DeWayne suggested putting 


pleted on time 


starring the Mouseketeers in that 
temporarily, Adelquist agreed and they 
were ready to hire the Show Beautiful to 
fill the spot from November througl 
January 8. There would be two seve 
five minute performance a day 
days a week, including Christmas and 
New Year’s Day. They had ordered t 
world’s largest candy-striped circus t 
ledicated on November 11 

Wow, that’s exciting news. Since Patricia [Dunn] had dumped 


me | had considered heading home to Boston, but this changed 
erything! | would get to go to California, work with the Mouseke 
teers and Walt Dis 


be discovered in Hollywood 


ind after that—who knows? Maybe | would 


Then came the bad news. It was now October 21. The tent would 


be in place November 11, leaving us only two weeks to set up, re 
hearse with the kids, and open the show on the 25th. The equipment 


ar and tear. Walt 


that a couple 


was in tough shape after the season of travel and we 


Disney did not accept anything shoddy. The story 


of days before the park opened in July, Mr. Disney had inspected 

Main Street USA and found the paint job unacceptable. He ordered 

the painting crew to repaint the whole town. They offered t 

done that weekend. Walt said, “No, | want it done by tomorrow 
Every available painter in the area was commandeered and 

worked all night to get the job done for the dedication on Sunday 

July 1 


So, that left the few of us to do the ref 


ind the official park opening on the 18th 

irbishing and paintings 
which had originally been planned for all winter to be done and 
transported 1400 miles to Anaheim in three weeks. So much for the 
ood news was, we wouldn’t need to repair 


less hectic time. The 


and repaint the main rigging poles—everything would be hung in 


the tent—so it was mostly the ring curbs, props, and elephant tubs 
that needed to be painted, and the cables and rigging, pulley blocks, 
etc. that needed to be cleaned and lubricated 

Joe Horvath and his cats, cage and props would not be needed 


Keller and hi 


favorite and would take that spot 


Professor George I Ferocious Felines was a Disney 


home and 


act since the Malkos 


As | mentioned, many of the performers had gone 


wouldn’t be available. We hadn’t had a flying 
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Walt Disney admires one of his recently refurbished wagons 
began life on the Carl Hagenbeck Circus in 1905, and is now at Circus World Museum 
,; Disney loved circuses, having spent a few days working on one as a kid. Pfening Archives 


brother Tony left. Bill Dunn w catcher, his wife Peggy 


1 
s a flyer and one of the members of Ted DeWayne’s troupe was 


ry Alexander, himself a world cla yer who had just finished 


filming th iovie Tra, in Paris with Tony Curtis and Burt Lan 


caster. It was decided tl would pick up another flyer and 


together would perforn lying Alexanders 


Of course, this now meant that Patty would not be leaving after 


{ 


ill, so | was excited. | eagerly sought her out 


t to talk to her about it 
She calmly reminded me, “I told you, the t 


Well, | had heard that they had 


it would be OK after all 


eason’s ove 


irls in California too, so maybe 


We worked day and night and feverishly finished preparing ev 
erything for The Mick Mouse Club Circus, We got it done on 
time and we were ready to go 

Gil ¢ ipproached me and asked if | would like to ride with 
him. | thought, “Hmm, let 1700 miles in an old REO truck 
cab or in a brand new 1955 Cadillac with air conditioning. A no. 
brainer! But wait a minute wl 
It turns out the other flyer in whom they were interested was 
my brother Tony. Gil and Ted had trac down where the Malkos 


were playing and the plan was when we stopped on the road Mr 
Gray would place a call at a pay phone and | was to try to talk Tony 
into leaving Mike and joining us in Anaheim. It was a comfortable 
luxurious ride and I got to stay in hotel rooms for two nights—two 
hot showers and sleeping in a real bed. Unfortunately, the connec 
tion with Tony was never made 


We art 


down a short road into an orange grove, at the end of which was a 


ved in Anaheim on Thursday, November 10th and drove 


large white house. This was to be our living quarters for our stay 


at Disneyland. | the road from the park and would be 
ane 1 ighway, whicl s under construction, to 


zet to the world’s largest candy-striped circus tent, which I could 
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get everything done on time for opening, my first pay 
check amounted to $214.98. | immediately hitched a 
ride into Santa Ana and purchased a 1946 Ford Sedan 

It was black, it ran, and it was only $200. I also 


got my California Driver's License with my home ad- 


dress listed as “Disneyland Circus, Anaheim, Califor 


s living the high life and proudly drove my 
r home to the orar grove, sticking my tongue out 


as I passed Patty’s trailer 


Thanksgiving Dinner 
The tent was up, the rigging was all set, the per- 
formers were all here, and we had rehearsed with the 
Mouseketeers all week. | had been assigned to An 


for the spec and web productions. 


nette Funicello 
That meant that I would boost her onto her pony for 
the opening parade and finale numbers and lift her up 
to her perch for the Spanish Web routine, spinning 


the rope when necessary and generally spotting her 


Midway of the Mickey Mouse Club Circus. Clown with “Bob-O” written on 
back is Bob Amsberry, a semi-regular on the television show and performer in 
circus. Bob Taber photo, Pfening Archives 


during the aerials 

I was excited and as usual rose early, more than 
ready for our dress rehearsal. | put on my new dark 
blue coveralls with the bright red belt and wide stripe 


10W see in the distance was just being raised. Being th 
mee aes? : \ se. The fun-loving Jimmy Reynolds had the seal act on the Mickey Mouse 


Club Circus. This photo was taken in 1943 when he was in the Ringling 
Barnum elephant department. Burt Wilson albums, Pfening Archives 


first one to arrive, | chose my room on the second floor 
of the house and unpacked my case. There was a kitchen 
downstairs and a laundry room, so I took advantage of 
this time to wash all my clothes 

Max Craig and his family had parked their trailer in 
the back yard of the house and it was all hooked up. Bill 
Dunn and his family were there as well. That meant that 
she” would be there every day to remind me that the 
season was over. We didn’t talk much anymore 

In the morning I grabbed a ride with Max over to the 
park to begin work. The tent was up—all brand n ind 
beautiful. Our rigging trucks were temporarily parked by 
the back door so we could begin unloading. The anima 
trucks were across the d. The animals were outside 
under canopies hooked to the trailers. They seemed t« 
be enjoying their new surroundings after the long ride 

As I was looking around scouting the terrain, two 
more trucks pulled in, towing large trailers—not quite 
house trailers and not quite commerci gs. They 
beautiful and painted bright red. It turns out that these 
were to be school classrooms for the Mouseketeers 

Ted DeWayne met Max and they were walkit 
around inside the tent pointing hings and general 
nodding in agreement. TI was coffee set up or 
table inside, so I grabbed a cup while waiting with the 
crew for instructions. This coffee thing was becoming 
a habit. More good news, Max called ill together 
and outlined what we needed to accomplish. He had a 
clip-board and a bunch of 


in California we would need to join a labor union in 
order to work. I wasn’t sure I wa: ) like that 
until he advised us that our new rate « would 
be $126.50 for a 40 hour w 

for overtime, and double time f 

hesitation, | signed my paper and was now a proud 
member of the Laborers and Hod Carriers Union, Lo- 
cal 652 


Since we had to work over the weekend in order to 
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down the shoulders and legs. | carefully placed the double pointed 
service cap on my head. It had the Mickey Mouse Club logo em- 
broidered on it. | put on my brand new five dollar steel toe work 
boots, looked in the mirror and once again thought, “Dick, you’re a 
damn good looking man!” | jumped in my new car and tooled over 
to the employee parking lot. The guard lowered the device in the 
ground where the sign read, “Serious tire damage may occur,” and 
let me pass. I was ready to go. By nine a.m., all the cast and crew 
had arrived and the dress rehearsal began. Oddly enough, it ran 
flawlessly and was carefully watched by the Disney staff 

Ted DeWayne invited everyone to come back to the tent after 
changing to enjoy a traditional Thanksgiving dinner. When we ar 
rived, there was a magnificent catered spread. Long tables were 
set up with real table cloths, silver service and candles etc. The 
sumptuous feast was displayed along the tables. There was a straw 
cornucopia full of fresh fruits, several roast turkeys, mounds of 
corn on the cob and a large pot of mashed potatoes. There was cran 
berry sauce and hot gravy. There were gallons of California apple 
cider and then there were the pies—apple, squash and mincemeat. | 
hadn’t eaten this well since living with Aunt Frances 

We all picked up a metal tray, paper plates, cups and flatware and 
walked along the table where we were served, then went to sit in 
the audience seats to enjoy our meal 

his was a great opportunity to meet some of 
the performers who had not been with us on the 
Gil Gray show during the regular season and to 
kibitz with the Mouseketeers. The kids were all 
there and | noticed that Annette and Lonnie were 
holding hands as they walked into the tent togeth 
er. | didn’t think this sort of behavior was allowed 

It turned out to be my most unusual Thanksgiv 
ing ever. From now on Mickey and Minnie will 
always be included in my celebrations along with 


John and Priscilla 


The Mickey Mouse Club Circus 
Well, here it) was, Friday, November 25 


1955—opening day for the circus at Disneyland! 
This was no longer the mud show with the misno 
mer of the Show Beautiful. This was the Mickey 
Mouse Club Circus, everything perfect to the last 
detail. Every piece of rigging was shining, every 
costume clean and bright, each animal and person 
2zroomed to perfection 

The Ringmaster stood in center ring inside the 
world’s largest candy-striped tent. The brightest 
white spot light | ever saw streamed down in a 
perfect circle around the bright red jacket, black 
trousers, top hat and spit-shined high black boots 

Ladies and Gentlemen and children of all 
ges.” Jimmy Dodd announced, “Walt Disney 
proudly presents the Mickey Mouse Club Circus.” 

Another spot light now swung to the bandstand 
and Tommy Walker, the Musical Director—his 
white and gold uniform glowing—raised his ba 
ton. On the down beat, the eight piece brass band 
started playing the Mickey Mouse Club March. I 
looked at Annette sitting on her pony and asked if 
she was ready to go. 

‘You bet,” she answered with the youth 
ful enthusiasm that made her the Queen of the 


Mouseketeers. | coaxed the pony with the reins 
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held tightly in my hand and joined the parade while everyone in the 
cast, crew and audience sang in unison 

“Who's the leader of the club, that’s made for you and me? 
M-I-C-K-E-Y M-O-U-S-E!” 

During the show, I stood to the side watching Johnny Herriott 
in the center ring with his camels and llamas, hearing his familiar 
commands to the animals, always ending with “All right!” Cap, 
tain Jimmy Reynolds was in Ring One with his performing seals. 
barking noisily, and in Ring Three, Madame Fifi with her rowdy 
chimpanzee. | was waiting for my next prop set and talking to the 
man next to me in the dark 

“What a great show,” | offered 

“Yes, we are pleased,” came the answer 

At that moment, one of the llamas, spooked by the barking seals 
in Ring One, bolted over the ring curb toward the audience. | ran to 
collar him, The gentleman who had been standing in the shadows 
with me was right behind. I lunged and grabbed the llama around 
the neck to contain him. The man grabbed from the other side at the 
same time. Johnny Herriott’s assistant arrived with a leash and led 
the errant llama back to the ring. | shook hands with the man and 
said, “Thanks for your help, nice j« 

My pleasure,” answered Walt Disney 


Disney publicity photo of one of John Herriott's llamas in front of the ticket 
booth at the Mickey Mouse Club Circus. Catchy caption on back asks: “Could 
this llama be asking for a ticket to see his own show?" Pfening Archives 
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Beatrice Dante worked as Madame Fifi with her chimp 
Charlie in the Mickey Mouse Club Circus. Pfening Archives 


“WOW,” | thought. | will be able to tell my grandchildren that 
Walt Disney and I once caught a llama together.” 

After this incident, the animal acts were rearranged so that the 
seals and llamas were not performing near each other. Other than 
the llama fiasco, the first show was flawless, well, almost! 

The Ted DeWayne Troupe had a trick on the teeterboard to end 
their performance. Ted was the understander, with Mel Warkmeis. 
ter standing on his shoulders. Two other members jumped from the 
platform to the teeterboard. Ruth, a young dynamite red-head in a 
spangled red two piece costume was bounced from the other end of 
the board to the top of the duo, caught by the waist over the head of 
Mel, while she spread her arms in a flying angel position. Well, this 
afternoon, when the drums rolled and the cymbals crashed as Ruth 
threw out her arms. the snap on her costume broke and the spangled 
red bra went fluttering to the sawdust below. The audience burst 
into applause. There was a standing ovation as mothers around the 
tent hastily shielded their children’s eyes from this momentous 
sight. As for Ruth, all she could do was smile while displaying her 
young bare breasts to the Mickey Mouse Club below 

“Ta-dah,” went the orchestra! Perhaps now they will rethink this 
infatuation with a pair of ears. 

Hal Adelquist and Ted DeWayne had assembled and staged a 
spectacular show. They utilized Disney staffers Jimmy Dodd as 
ringmaster, Roy Williams (the Big Mouseketeer) as the Strong 
Man, and Bob Amsberry as Bob-O the Clown and of course, the 
Mouseketeers 

First was the spec, or spectacle, a parade where patrons were 
introduced to the characters, colors, and excitement which would 
soon entertain them. Everyone who was available was costumed 


and took part in this including some of the Mouseketeer moms 
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The show opened with Professor Keller and His Ferocious Fe 
lines. He wore a captain’s outfit and worked without the customary 
chair and whip. He always appeared to be hypnotizing the big cats 
by looking directly into their eyes at close range and using white 
gloved hand motions to get them to perform. The cat act was on 
first to facilitate us setting up the giant metal cage and bulky props. 

To keep the audience occupied during the noisy removal, next 
came clowns and follow the leader—a raucous display which 
spilled around the entire arena 

Then came the Mouseketeers in an Aerial Ballet. This was the 
Spanish web number where the girls performed in the air on a 
cloth-covered rope with a loop for a hand or foot, allowing for a 
variety of different ballet poses, some stationery and some with 
the web twirling. The boys swung in pairs on a lower short ladder 
apparatus 

Animal Varieties had Nollie Tate’s dogs in the center ring, with 
Captain Reynolds and his seals in Ring One and Madame Fifi and 
her chimpanzee in Ring Three. Originally, Madame had asked me 
to work the props for her act for an additional ten dollars a week 
but the primate strongly objected to my presence in his ring and 
would chase me, grab my ankle in an unrelenting grip and bite me 
I politely told Mme. Fifi to keep her crummy ten dollars 

Kinko the clown was next. He drove his tiny car into the tent and 
then to the center ring. This giant of a clown would climb out and 
do his routine. The kids loved it 

The camels and the llamas worked by John Herriott was always 
a nice clean routine punctuated with his verbal commands: “Cush 
Ali, cush,” upon which the camel knelt down until John said, “All 
right” to conclude each trick 

The second half started with the Ted DeWayne Troupe —a tee- 
terboard routine where someone would jump off a six-foot pedes 
tal onto one end of the seesaw apparatus, sending the acrobat on 
the other end skyward in a series of pirouettes and somersaults. 
The act consisted of Ted, Mel Warkmeister, Bob Christians, Danny 
Johnson, Bill Snyder, and of course the aforementioned Ruth who 
always wore a one piece costume for the three high after the open 
ing day debacle 

Next came the clowns and the Mouseketeers, another chance for 
the kids to perform 

Serenado, the Musical Wonder Horse, followed. This act had a 
statuesque lady in a gorgeous red gown and plumed headdress, a 
handsome gentleman in a tuxedo and white top hat, and a beauti- 
ful white horse with plumes matching the lady's. Serenado danced 
around the ring, then played The Ballad of Davy Crocket on a set of 
chimes. I didn’t get it 

Then, on came the baby elephants, featuring the world’s only 
twin pachyderms. There were three of them. I never did find out 
which two were twins. They were painted pink, yellow and green 
respectively and were presented by Johnny Herriott with the able 
assistance of Julie Tate in her white mini dress. My brother Tony 
would have loved it. One of my jobs was to help paint the elephants 
once a week. | did the yellow one—a messy job done with a bucket 
of vegetable dye and a wallpaper brush on a stick 

The March of the Clowns was another distraction number while 
we set up the net for the flying act 

The flying trapeze number was the Flying Alexanders with Bill 
Dunn catching and Peggy Dunn, Fay Alexander and Jeep Milan the 
flyers. It was a beautiful act at the very top of the red and white tent 

After that came the closing display March of the Toys from 
Babes in Toyland with a Christmas Tree Finale, which everyone 
was in, and featured the Magic Christmas Tree. “See it grow be 


fore your very eyes, and culminating with none other than Santa 
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Jimmie Dodd, the 
host of the Mickey 
Mouse Club television 
show, was the ring 
master of the Mickey 
Mouse Club Circus 
Internet photo 


Claus in person. And you thought he was at the North Pole maki 
toys.” | also noticed that he worked Christmas day and the day 


after—quite a busy schedule 


Morning Walks 

It was early morning and hardly anyone was around I walked 
in the fresh California air. In the distance | spotted another early 
morning walker. | rubbed my eyes and did a double take. A smaller 
zentleman was holding a stretched out leash at the end of which 
was a black panther, a beautiful sleek animal which, even under 
these docile conditions appeared to be stalking some sort of prey 
This man was Professor Keller from the lion and tiger act. In the 
performance cage he had appeared to be a much larger man, fully 
in control of the variety of carnivorous animals he had commanded 
through their antics in the center ring 

Good morn he said, coming toward me 

Good morning.” | stopped in my tracks, not wanting to get 
closer than the length of his leash 

It’s alright, he’s tame The cat was now sniffing around my 
feet. “Do you suppose they can smell fear,” | wondered. It seemed 
to me that this situation was akin to the time a neighbor's dog had 
bitten my leg immediately after the owner assured me he wouldn't 
bite. | had never liked animals much after that. The panther, obvi 
ously not interested in my leg, turned and pulled Professor Keller 
away 

Nice to meet you,” he called back over his shoulder as man and 
beast continued on their morning stroll 

The liberty horses weren't used in the show except in spec, There 
were six of them. Two black, two white, two black and white. As 
I approached the back yard, Johnny Herriott asked me if | would 
be interested in giving the horses some exercise, | said, “sure 
so we came up with a plan. | could ride one and lead another and 
swap half way, riding the second. We would alternate daily. The 
two blacks today, whites tomorrow, etc, This sounded great to me 
I was always up early, so it would be no trouble and should be big 
fun. I started the next day. There was no saddle, just the bridle 
and reins. | was experienced, having ridden this way once betore 
when I first arrived at the Gil Gray Circus, so I felt sure I could do 
it. | developed the habit of walking the horses completely around 
Disneyland, out of the circus, down Main Street, through Adven 
ture Land, Frontier Land, through the Enchanted Castle and back 


around, all before the gates opened. It got so I met a lot of people 
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who worked there and would always get a wave and hello from 
everyone. I would stop occasionally for conversation 
One of the places | was curious about was the Golden Horse 
Shoe Revue. It looked like a western saloon and had a poster in the 
window featuring show girls with Pecos Bill and Slue-foot Sue 
When I got the opportunity, | went back when it was open to see 
the show. It was sponsored by Pepsi Cola and only soft drinks were 
served 
It was set up with two tiers of balcony boxes on the sides and ta 
bles and chairs on the main floor with ornate woodwork all around 
The stage was extremely small, maybe ]2 feet across, and a 10 foot 
high proscenium draped with red curtains. There was a tiny orches: 
tra pit barely big enough for the four musicians. The show was 
treat! Pecos Bill was really Wally Boag, a great entertainer. His 
routine featured f nding he was walking on a tight rope where 
he did a standing back flip. The song Pecos Bill was a riot 
The song went like this 
Now Pecos Bill was quite a cowboy down in Texas 
Why, he’s the Western Superman to say the least 
He was the roughest, toughest critter, never known to be a quitter 
Cause he never had no fear of man nor beast 
So yippee-i-ay-i-ya, yippee-i-o 
He’s the toughest critter west of the Alamo” 
Lots of singing and dancing, ending with four chorus girls do 
ing the Can-Can. The audience and | loved it. It soon became my 
favorite place to hang out. I learned that Wally did five shows a day 


seven days a week. How long could he keep that up? 


California Girl 

One Saturday morning, | stopped for a cup of coffee at the con 
cession stand by the Flying Dumbo ride. There she was, a Califor 
nia girl like you would read about, tall, long blond hair, big smile 
and bright green eyes. She was fascinated by the fact that someone 
would ride up to her booth on a horse, never mind two identical 
horses. We hit it off immediately 

My name is Sheila, what's yc 

Dick, I’ve never seen you here before 

‘I go to school and | am only here on Saturday and Sunday 

What school 

‘Anaheim High School, I’m a senior, I'll be graduating 
year 

Well, what time do you get off? Can | drive you home? 

‘On the horse?” she asked mischievously 

No, | have a car. My show gets over at four; [Il pick you up 
at five 

OK, but Pll have to call my brother, he usually picks me up 

OK, see you then 

Five o'clock couldn't come fast enough. | worked the two shows. 
changed clothes and rushed back to the Flying Dumbos to meet my 
new California girl 

I drove her to her home on Catalpa Avenue in Anaheim where 
I met her family. Her mother and dad were fairly young and both 
worked in an aeronautical plant close by. There were three other 
children, all boys, one older and two younger. They were a very 
nice family, all positive and enthusiastic. | liked them and | liked 
Sheila. | stayed for a pot roast dinner and then drove back to the 
house in the orange grove 

I went to pick up Sheila to drive her to work one Saturday morn 
ing. When | arrived at her house she answered the door, still in her 
pajamas 

“Good Morning where is everyone? 


They all went shopping. Am I late? Ill go get ready 
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The Mickey Mouse Club Circus 


By Richard Harris 


he Mickey Mouse Club Circus 
lived a thrilling life beginning 
on November 1955 and 
suffered a painful demise on January 8 
1956. Showman R. E. Anderson origi- 
nally approached Walt Disney about put- 
ting in a Wild West show in Disneyland 
in September of 1955. After considering 


fe © the concept, Disney changed his mind and 
= ) is 


added a few new twists to the idea of live 
Hal Adelquist was entertainment at Disneyland 


Disney's point man pisney and his team had crafted the 
on the Mickey Mouse Mickey Mouse Club, a group of energetic 
Club Circus. Internet youngsters who would soon be featured 
photo. in a regular televised show. The Mickey 
Mouse Club was all set to debut on October 3, 1955. Deciding to 
capitalize on both the newly created show and live entertainment, 
the idea of the Mickey Mouse Club Circus was born 
When Disney first agreed to do the Mickey Mouse Club for ABC 

he made two vital personnel decisions. He assigned Bill Walsh to 


produce it, and Hal Adelquist to act as general coordinator. In es- 


| 


The old Ringling Swan bandwagon in bad shape at Dave 
Bradley and Don Kaye's Beverly Park in Los Angeles in 1953 
This was one of eleven parade wagons purchased from U.S 
Tent and Awning in 1950. Pfening Archives 


sence, Walsh made the decisions (with Walt’s approval for hiring 
and firing) and Hal carried them out. But Adelquist was much more 
than Walsh’s hands and feet. He sat in on every planning meeting 
for the show, developed ideas for Bill and Walt to give the green 


light, communicated and coordinated all the decisions throughout 
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all the studio departments, and oversaw the talent scouts and cast- 
ing directors in recruiting the Mouseketeers, guest stars, circus acts, 
and the Talent Round-Up Winners 
The Disney Company had ordered “The World’s Largest Candy- 
striped Circus Tent,” which was dedicated on November 11, 1955 
Bruce Bushman, Dick Irvine, and George Whitney were the lead 
Imagineers on Walt’s newest project, creating storyboards for the 
show and overseeing the design of midway booths and signage 
Bushman was the Mickey Mouse Club’s first art director, re 
sponsible for designing its unique look. He created the logo of the 
Mickey Mouse Club for the Mouseketeers* costumes, and the Tri- 
ple R logos for the t-shirts and hats of the Spin and Marty serials 
He also did the well-known Mouseketeer boy and girl draw- 
ing used on the stage curtains and for letterheads. Though Marvin 
Aubrey Davis contributed some design work to serials and later 
seasons, the show’s visual style derived almost completely from 
Dick Irvine. In 1952, Walt Disney hired art director Richard “Dick” 
Irvine away from 20th Century Fox to act as liaison between Walt 
Disney Productions and the architectural firm that was being con 
sidered to design Disneyland. After a few meetings with the archi 
tects, Dick, along with Walt, concluded that the people who could 
best design the Magic Kingdom were members of 
Disney’s own staff. George Whitney was the only 
member of the original Disneyland design team 
with previous amusement park experience. He 
eventually became the manager of Fantasyland and 
also worked on the Mickey Mouse Club Circus 
Antique circus wagons had to be located, pur 
chased and restored to use on the project. The Dis- 
ney staff located nine wagons from the Bradley and 
Kaye Amusement Park known as Beverly Park. An- 
other 5 were found in nearby Venice. California. A 
20-whistle steam calliope was also purchased and 
tested right on the Disney Studio back lot in Bur 
bank 
Beverly Park had opened in the early to1940s 
In 1945, Dave Bradley and Don Kaye leased and 
eventually bought the property on Beverly and La 
Cienega. The three-quarter acre site included an 
abandoned carnival that was also purchased as part 
of the deal 
In 1946 Bradley bought out his partner Kaye 
and then he found himself restoring the Dodgem 
car ride, carousel, Ferris wheel and the other rides 
at his small Kiddieland Park and opened up Beverly 
Park in 1946. In 1947 Bradley designed and built 
the first portable children’s roller coaster, calling it the Little Dip- 
per, a two humped roller coaster 
Latter on Bradley designed and created a helicopter ride, and 
eventually found himself in the amusement ride manufacturing 
business. Other amusement rides that he manufactured were the 
circular boat ride and the “Old 99” train ride. Dave didn’t close 
Kiddieland Park until 1974 
During the early 1950’s Bradley found himself doing research 
for Walt Disney for Disneyland. Walt had fixed Dave up with some 
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The Mickey Mouse Club Circus opened on Thanksgiving Da The circus performers and animals appeared in each of the three 
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and vor * Charlie Chimp, Chief 
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a Keller and his wild animal acts, and the Ted De- 
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tent. Image on s was the official logo of the circus 
Bob Taber photo, Pfening Archives 


Wayne troupe of acrot id gymnasts. The DeWayne troupe had 
n 46 states and 32 foreign countries with its sensational 

mpoline tt 4 iman fF yramid acts 
Parker, by then famous as Davy Crockett, and Walt Disney w t The Mouseketeers visited the circus animals on a regular basis at 
Grand Mar th 1 rn 2 k of the Disneyland lot. The stables, where some 250 ponies 
The f id white str t was set up that were housed part of the temporary home of royal Bengal ti- 


now houses Fé and’s Matterhorn. The circus w é be er e . Arabian ligers, llamas, seals and dogs 


produced by Walt Disney himself at a cost s of only trainer in the business who worked his cats 


A menagerie of more than 80 animals a taler ter of without benefit of gun, chair or any other standard prop of the lion 
than 70 performers carefully sel by t Disney w in th trainer’ His act included more breeds of cats than any other 
spectacular. Costumed performers representing many of fa o nt u Included were panthers and mountain lions. 


Disney characters were also part of the productior along with the traditional lions, leopards and tigers 
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n Special Collections’ vault at Milner Library, Illinois 
State University resides an envelope addressed, “Tra 
peze Flying School,’ Enrollment or Guidance Offi- 
cer, Bloomington, Illinois, U.S.A.” The author of the letter, 
postmarked June 21, 1957, is a sixteen year-old boy, writing 
from Brisbane, Australia. It’s incredible that the world knew 
about the city in the cornfields of central Illinois—incred- 
ible, that is, until Art Concello is factored in 

Arthur Marshall Vasconcellos was born outside of Spo- 
kane, Washington on March 26, 1911. His father, Arthur D. 
was a life-long railroad man who moved his family back to 
Bloomington after a few years in the West. His mother, the 
former Mattie Randal, brought two children with her from 
a previous marriage—Joe and Grace Killian who were also 
destined for the circus. 

Art's youth is a cautionary tale of a boy quickly on his 
way to Nowhere Good. He was a restless child, not pro- 
grammed to the sedentary nature of school. His was a child- 
hood in motion, He lived in a city fast on the move. And in 
the winter months many of its residents did so in the air 

Clarence D, Curtis, athletic director of the Bloomington 
Y.M.C.A., knew the youth in the community and urged the 
ten year-old (even then) cigar-chomping Concello to come 
work out with him in his facility. Only after being convinced 
that real money could be made with trapeze, did he concede 

Concello started flying professionally at the age of 16 
with the Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus. At 18, he married An 
toinette Comeau, sister of Mickey Comeau King. The young 
married couple flew for a number of years as The Concellos 
gaining international fame in center ring Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey after Alfredo Codona injured his shoulder 
in 1933. The act’s catcher was often Eddie Ward, Jr, who 
as the son of Eddie and Mayme Ward had fabulous flying 
genes 

For years, the Concellos called Bloomington home, 
spending more and more time at the Ward barn, a beauti 


ful trapeze training facility. It isn’t difficult to imagine Con 


cello’s delight when, in 1936, he purchased the barn and 
climbed even higher into talent management 

The Ward-Concello barn, as it came to be known, was 
demolished in the 1970s. Roughly two months before the 
wrecking ball hit it, Robert E. Handley, a former Ringling 
Barnum employee and clown (seasons 1962-1968) and life 
long Bloomington resident, saved what he could. He did so 
with Antoinette’s blessing 

The material from that hallowed Barn is nothing short 
of phenomenal. There’s a rainbow of colorful costumes 
with belts individually marked inside: Tuffy, Floyd, China 
Wayne, Willie and of course, Art—with a 30 inch waist 

Candid snapshots show young love, fun, hijinks and tri 
umphs. Autographed photos affectionately inscribed from 
their friends—Con Colleano, May Wirth, the Antelaks, Fred 
Bradna, and Alfredo Codona—trecall deeply personal and 
sustained friendships. Telegrams disclose rich details of the 
strike by Ringling-Barnum workingmen at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania in 1938. On the back of one are Concello’s hand 
written directions from Bloomington to Redfield, South Da 
kota where a number of former Ringling-Barnum acts joined 
the Barnes-Floto show after the Big One closed. A Hagen 
beck-Wallace ledger, so marked, perhaps hints at Concello’s 
early management efforts of The Flying Jordans. All these 
things taken together provide remarkable detail and an inti 
mate look into the life of Bloomington’s most famous circus 
couple, Art and Antoinette Concello 

There had been speculation that all items from the Ward 
Concello Barn were lost, but fortunately that was not the 
case. Handley lovingly preserved these precious materials 
for decades. By donating them to Special Collections in Mil 
ner Library, Robert E. Handley has insured that this docu 
mentation will be accessible to circus historians for years to 
come. The photographs accompanying this text are the first 
look at this wonderful archive. Maureen Brunsdale, Spe 
cial Collections and Rare Books Librarian, Milner Library 
Illinois State University, BW 
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Antoinette stands on Art's shoul- 
ders as he sits on an Indian motor- 


cycle, early 1930s 
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Eighteen year old Arthur and seven 
teen year old Antoinette stand inside 
one of the barrels used in Johnny Agee’s 
liberty horse act on Sells-Floto, 1929 
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Lalo Codona, Art, Alfredo Codona and 
Everett White hoist one at a Berlin beer 
hall, December 1932. Concello was twen- 
ty-one years old 


Art takes Tony's picture after a mati- 
nee performance. The imprint of the net 
still shows on his back, mid-1930s. 


oxing cham- 
odona and 
g photo taken in Berlin 


Greatness personified Concello and Codona 
toast one another in Berlin December 1932. The 


Inscription reads: “Here's looking at 
e's at you. L 
Luck, Alfredo. : : igi 


Concello returns to the fly bar while practicing outside 


his barn in Bloomington, mid 1930s 
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Old J. H. Eschman wagon at Beverly Park in 1953, not long 
before Disney acquired it. This wagon was used in the 1950 
movie musical Annie Get Your Gun, which accounts for the 
Buffalo Bill title on skyboard. Pfening Archives 

The big top was no match for the exciting Magic Kingdom and 
was closed just two months after its premiere. For nearly seven 
months, starting in 1956, the fantastic felines became the main at 
traction as Keller’s Jungle Killers. Ever since Keller was a young 
boy, he had a fascination with cats. When he was nine years old 
he and his brother organized a neighborhood circus with about 50 
children and alley cats painted and trimmed to look like lions and 
tigers. As Keller grew up, so did the types of cats he worked with 
and his act, featuring real lions, tigers and leopards, all under his 
complete command, proved to be the cat’s meow at circuses around 
the world 

For more than 20 years, Keller was a professor of art at Blooms 
burg College in Pennsylvania. Fifteen years into his teaching, a 
friend shipped him a full grown mountain lion. He took the lion 
home, taught him “good manners,” and was soon involved in a new 
career 

First was the spec or spectacle. The rest of the show consisted 
of various animal acts featuring Professor Keller and His Fero 
cious Felines and Serenado the Musical Wonder Horse. There were 
clown acts and acrobats. The Mouseketeers did the aerial ballet 

Living Toys, representing the beloved Disney creations over the 
years, marched around the hippodrome. Leading the parade was 
Mickey Mouse with Minnie, Donald Duck, Pluto, Goofy, and other 
Disney characters 

The closing number on the program was the spectacular Grand 
Finale of the “March of the Toys.” As they marched a Christmas 
tree grew from the center ring, rising up to meet a sparkling star 
high in the tent. Jingling bells announced the appearance of San 
ta Claus who arrived by sleigh to close the show. Everyone who 
was available was costumed and took part in this, including some 
Mouseketeer moms 

Special effort was made to make this one of the most visual cir- 
cuses ever seen. The big top itself was a major attraction because 


of its red and white stripes. Measuring 185 feet by 130 feet, it was 
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at that time to be the largest striped circus tent in the 
world 

The grand stand seats were permanent and reinforced 
Another innovation was the installation of heating 
equipment, making the tent the world’s only heated cir 
cus top. More than 200,000 people were expected at see 
the Mickey Mouse Club Circus during the holiday sea- 
son, but the numbers fell short of Walt’s expectations. 
Combined with the Christmas decorations throughout 
the park, the Magic Kingdom was a major Southern 
California visitor attraction 

Determined to kindle memories of old-time circus 
parades, Walt Disney found and restored many great 
wagons. The ancient vehicles not only were appropri 
ate for his circus, but to the 1890 atmosphere of his 
“Main Street, U. S.A 
the Beauty tableau from Christy Bros., the old Whiskers 


Included was a steam calliope 


cage from Barnum and London, a white ticket wagon 
the Ringling Swan bandwagon, an old Carl Hagenbeck 
the Swan and Fawn cage from Sells Bros, and the 
shell tableau from J. H. Eschman. Swan bandwagon 
was a striking example of beauty and craftsmanship 
Built for Ringling in 1904, the wagon once carried 
bandleader Harry James’ father Everett who had the 
Christy Bros. band in the 1920s. 
low admission prices at the circus made it a great value 
General admission tickets were only 50 cents and the reserved sec 
tion tickets were just $1. The circus recalled memories of a once 
great American tradition. Back in the late 1800's, the one event 
certain to turn a town topsy-turvy with excitement was the circus 
parade. You had the thrill of the shrill sound of the calliope, and the 
ornate splendor of gallant horses pulling huge circus wagons 
Action got underway Thanksgiving Day with an old time parade 
up Main Street. The entire circus cast, animals, acrobats, clowns 
ind the Mouseketeers marched as the horses pulled the wagons 
Bands from many points in Southern California, including Disney 
land’s own 16-piece band led by Vessy Walker, added to the color 
is did drill teams, and majorettes. Several thousand spectators lined 
the streets of Disneyland for the opening of the Mickey Mouse 
Club Circus. The parade ended with the official lighting of Dis 
neyland’s “Old Fashioned Christmas” displays and the entire Main 
Street U.S.A. sparkled from the illumination of colored Christmas 
lights on every building and in every shop window 
Part of the problem with the Mickey Mouse Club Circus 
may have been the length of the performances. At 75 minutes. 
the circus was by far the longest attraction at Disneyland. Ad 
miral Joe Fowler had stated, “That was the one time we learned 
this lesson: people come to Disneyland to see Disneyland 
While the tent held 2,500 guests, it was rarely filled to half capacity 
and usually fell far short of even that. The circus went on as usual 
with three shows a day, seven days a week, generally uneventfully 
as the crowds got smaller 
It was apparent that guests at Disneyland were a lot more inter- 
ested in the other, unique attractions that the park had to offer. The 
Disneyland Circus closed as scheduled on January 8, 1956.The tent 
itself was re-used for the Holidayland picnic area located in the 
western edge of the park. Keller and his felines continued to per- 
form in various areas within the park through September 1956. On 
the whole, however, most of the participants in the Mickey Mouse 
Club Circus were sorely glad to see it pass. “I want to tell you,” Ad 
miral Joe Fowler recalled, “running the park was simple compared 
to running that damn circus.” BW 
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(Top) Complimentary ticket to the King-Cristiani Circus 
in 1949. The title remained King Bros. that year to use 
up old paper. Portraits are Floyd King on left and Harold 
Rumbaugh, King's bankroll, on right. Pfening Archives 


(Left) Window card for King-Cristiani for engagement at 
Michigan City, Indiana on May 21, 1949. Pete is shown on 
bottom right in picture, which must have been about ten 
years old. Pfening Archives 


ucio and Pete Cristiani didn’t bother to kick the tires 
f Floyd King’s idle fleet of trucks before the Cris: 
tianis bought into King Bros. Circus in early January 

1949. In hindsight, maybe they should have 
All you have to do is charge the batteries and they'll run like 
a clock,” the owner reportedly told the prospective buyers as 
they were making a perfunctory inspection of King’s vehicles, a 
few having been newly repainted and parked end-to-end at the 

Rosenberg, Texas, fairgrounds 
Apparently satisfied that the physical plant was in order, Lu 
cio signed the legal papers making the famous equestrian fam 
ily partners with the veteran circus owner and routing wizard 
Almost immediately, Lucio rushed to join the rest of the Cris- 
\ , tiani family for a month-long Hawaiian engagement with Clyde 
CRISTIAN yj , : Beatty 

THE GREATEST 7 Twenty-three-year-old Pete was left behind to wade through 
RIDING TROUPE a morass of legal, financial and equipment ailments and to help 
OF ALL TIME put the circus in tip-top shape for its 1949 tour. The absence of 
his parents and five older brothers gave Pete the opportunity to 
sharpen the deal-making and circus-building skills that he would 


reed as a show owner just a dozen years hence. It also enabled 
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routing and promoting the circus, and the Cristianis would master- 
mind the performance and handle the logistics of one-day stands 

The pact couldn't have come at a better time for both signatories 

Zack Terrell’s decision to sell Cole Bros. Circus at the end of the 
1948 season left the Cristianis without a guaranteed weekly pay- 
check for the first time since 1946, Theirs was a big family, with 
almost three dozen mouths to feed, counting brothers and sisters, 
in-laws and their children. Outside of Cole and Ringling-Barnum, 
which they had left in 1943, few circus owners could afford the 
expense of this sizeable and ever growing troupe, no matter how 
many acts they could provide. The family could easily weather the 
winter months through a perennial series of dates with independent 
producers. 

King was at the end of his financial tether with a circus that he had 
toured under the King Bros. title for three seasons. He tackled the 
1948 tour of eighteen states from Maine to Texas on a relative shoe- 
string, having broken up with his financial angel Harold J. Rum- 
baugh, a Seattle merchant and circus devotee. Now Rumbaugh was 
pressing King to ante up the $20,000 balance of a pre-season settle- 
ment amounting to $47,000. Until King paid off the note, the former 


partner reportedly would continue to hold the King Bros. title. 


Floyd King Broke, in Il Health 

With King Bros. stranded at Rosenberg after shutting down at 
Yoakum, Texas on November 22, the beleaguered owner attempted 
to either sell the show outright or to lock in a big cash infusion to 
get back on the road 

Circus historian Tom Parkinson summarized King’s plight in a 
May-June 1966 Bandwagon profile: “Floyd’s show had just $36.85 
in the wagon when it closed in 1948. It had been a rough season 
King apparently sold trucks along the way. When the steam calliope 
truck hit a war monument,” Parkinson noted, “it was abandoned 
Agent Mal Fleming was sent ahead to arrange for a winter quarters 
in Texas. He set three, but the show couldn’t last it out and folded in 
the first one, Rosenberg. Employees helped themselves to all kinds 
of things as they left. One took off with a truck and its load of con- 
cession equipment; the FBI stopped him in Alabama and had him 
bring it back.” 

Somewhere in Texas, in the waning weeks of the 1948 tour, the 
circus lost its big top to a freakish fire. Norman “Luke” Anderson. 
who had concessions on the King show, witnessed the incident. He 
later related the story to Ward Hall, who had the side show with part- 
ner Harry Leonard on Anderson’s 1952 Clark and Walters Circus 
Anderson was following the King truck carrying the canvas on a 
jump between lots when the spooled tent suddenly burst into flames 
Anderson alerted the truck’s driver, who pulled to the side of the 
highway. To prevent the truck from being engulfed, the driver and 
another workingman discarded and abandoned the big-top trailer 
According to Anderson’s tale, Floyd King shrugged off the disaster, 
pointing to a nearby truck containing a spare big top that was used 
for the remaining few dates. 

In response to Hall’s revelation, Cristiani said the charred canvas 
likely had been slathered with water-proofing paraffin within the 
first year or so of its touring life. The wily owner, however, would 
have retained the original certificate authenticating the tent as fire 
retardant, he contended 

The rigors of the 1948 campaign took their toll on Floyd King’s 
health. Pete noticed him consuming large quantities of milk to 
soothe an ulcerated stomach 

The signing of partnership papers in mid-January 1949 must have 
resembled the fateful surrender parley of Generals Grant and Lee at 
the end of the American Civil War. Meeting in the office of a Hous- 
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ton attorney selected by the family, King couldn't afford a lawyer, 
Pete recalled, Lucio in his role as business manager was in position 
to dictate terms 

Pete, who accompanied his older brother, said the transaction pro- 
vided King sufficient funds to pay off known debts. However. Cris- 
tiani insisted, the family held King responsible for paying off his 


obligation to ex-partner Rumbaugh out of the veteran showman’s 


share of earnings from the upcoming tour. In addition, King was to 


be paid a weekly salary of $350 and travel expenses 


Cristiani Acts Anchor Show 

As a partner King would be entitled to half of the net proceeds 
The imbalance of this equation was evident from the go-down 
Where King was getting one salary for his efforts, “the family was 
getting 12!" Pete said. “But by doing that, he got a performance out 
of it. Instead of paying six or seven different acts, he paid the family 
So actually the [financial arrangement] was in his favor because the 
family helped move the show. They were there every day, and they 
were top-flight acts, which he never had before 

Actually, the multi-talented Zerbini-Cristiani troupe, consistit 
of cousins and sisters of the better-known Cristiani family, had been 
on the King show during the first three seasons. Like other perform- 
ers on the struggling outfit, the “little Cristianis” reportedly had not 
been paid during the last five or six weeks of the truncated 1948 
tour, Pete explained. Fortunately, the Zerbini troupe had already 
been signed to a month-long appearance at Radio City Music Hall’s 
Christmas show in Gotham. They also had a season-long booking 
on another circus for the following year 

Though Lucio Cristiani was identified in subsequent media re- 
ports as the King show’s “co-owner,” he was actually the manager 
of record on behalf of his father, Ernesto, and five brothers, all of 
whom had a financial stake in the resuscitated circus, Pete explained 
The Cristiani family would continue to pump money into the show 
to make it roadworthy both before and during the upcoming season 
The cost of these improvements, plus the daily nut, would place a 
heavy burden on the bottom line 

Even though the contract was skewed to the Cristianis’ advan 
tage, King wound up benefitting from the partnership. After all, 50 
per cent of nothing—Floyd’s take from the 1948 tour—still amount 
ed to zero. 

Ultimately, the overwhelming dominance of the Cristiani family 


would be the undoing of the highly profitable partnership. 


Rebuilding King’s Enterprise 

A mishmash of animals and circus paraphernalia faced Pete Cris 
tiani and his fellow Cole Bros. expatriate David Budd, when they 
arrived in mid-January at King’s temporary location some 35 miles 
southwest of Houston. King had returned to Texas from a brief visit 
to his home in Macon, Georgia, and was now overseeing the activi- 
ties of more than 40 workers charged with rebuilding the show. An 
empty wallet had precluded any attempt at taking the show back to 
the winter quarters he had established a year earlier in that commu- 
nity’s Central City Park 

Pete said he had to fork over $200 for electrical services to ensure 
continued use of the Fort Bend County fairgrounds at Rosenberg 
until late March. He also paid Floyd and Vicki King’s past-due bill 
at a nearby shabby motel owned by a circus fan 

“He was living on a shoestring,” Cristiani said. “I believe, but 
I’m not sure, that he was getting some money to survive from Harry 
Anderson of the Enquirer Printing Company.” 

Pete attributed the decision to retain the King Bros. titte—minus 


the Cristiani name—for the 1949 season to a truckload of King pa- 
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per supplied by the Cincinnati firm. Additional pictorial lithographs 
were printed to promote the Cristiani act 

Remnants of what Billboard had described just a few months 
previously as “one of the largest motorized circus units in the coun 
try” fell woefully short of the assets advertised by King in that 
same publication. “I don’t think we would have bought the show if 
we had known how bad a shape it was in,” Pete commented 

Pete plunged headlong into the interlinking challenges of re 
building the King circus and paying off the veteran owner's debt 
ors to enable the foundering outfit to initiate its 1949 tour, In the 
process he honed his deal-making and management skills. He also 
had to lean on a few of his contacts within the circus community 
to replace or add to the worn out physical plant—from animals to 


trucks to tents 


Pete the Negotiator 

After the Cristianis’ lawyer negotiated initial settlements on 
the major debt, Pete assumed the task of mollifying other unpaid 
vendors. “Floyd had around $20,000 worth of bills that he hadn't 
paid. He owed the [federal] government about $6,000 to $7,000 
in amusement taxes. He owed money [to creditors] up in Canada 
Missouri, Kentucky 

I'd tell them, ‘My uncle is broke, and I’ve got a little money left 
to settle all this 

lo satisfy the unbending demands of one out-of-state creditor, “I 
told him, ‘Look, if you want to come down here and pick up one 
of these old trucks and take it back to Missouri, you're welcome 

So | straightened most of them out for about 15 [to] 20 per cent 
of what [King] owed. Our lawyer was tickled to death 

Almost in the same breath, Cristiani told most creditors that they 
would have to wait for payment out of the circus’s cash flow once 
the season was under way. He said Floyd King’s initial reluctance 
to submit the show’s route to Billboard was due to his fear that ad 
ditional creditors would be tipped off along the way. His concerns 
may have been well founded. At one lot in the Dakotas, Pete said 
a local supplier confronted the show for payment of a $4,000 tab 
incurred by King in the previous tour to avoid legal squabbles 

Another major task facing King and his crew was to rebuild the 
debilitated fleet. “Floyd had abandoned seven or eight trucks along 
his route during the last weeks [of the 1948 tour]—one of them 
within miles of Rosenberg,” Cristiani explained. “He knew 
where he left them, so I paid a local guy with a wrecker $50 for 
each truck that he hauled back to quarters. We went after those 
stranded] trucks for three weeks.” 

In addition te said he worked through an East St. Louis, I] 
linois, truck dealer—Ed Murphy of Murphy’s Modern Motors 
to purchase several reconditioned General Motors trucks. The St 
Louis firm was especially popular among circus and carnival own 
ers because Murphy extended liberal credit terms, Ward Hall told 
the writer in 2011 


McClosky Deal, with Extras 


Fortunately for the Cristianis, their new partner had kept the 


show cookhouse going at full tilt, enabling King to attract and re 
tain three skilled mechanics and other workmen necessary to over 
haul the rolling stock 

Recognizing that the King top would not survive the rigors of 
the upcoming Canadian tour, Cristiani sought the help of one of 
his family’s contacts from their 1945 tour on Russell Bros.-Pan Pa 
cific—Frank McClosky, who was overseeing the Ringling-Barnum 
winter quarters in Sarasota. McClosky agreed to sell the struggling 


circus a spare menagerie tent—a 120-foot round top with three 
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Semi-trailer #12 for horses on King Bros. lot in 1947. Same 
equipment was in use in 1949. Pfening Archives 
40-foot middles and 10-foot sidewalls, as Pete remembered. It had 
been raised only a few times during its maiden season in 1948 to 
accommodate the need for expanded animal displays at outdoor 
stands in major cities as Baltimore, Washington and Philadelphia. 
he explained 

McClosky also acceded to Pete’s entreaties to include four alumi 
num center poles, as well as a large quantity of surplus jacks, string 
ers and bibles, which, as Pete pointed out, Ringling-Barnum would 
no longer need due to its conversion to mechanized seat wagons. 

Pete's sticky fingers latched onto other items at the Florida 
quarters. By slipping $50 into the hands of eager Ringling-Barnum 
workers, the enterprising Cristiani persuaded them to “throw in 200 
four-foot iron stakes and a hundred wooden stakes; they were brand 
new in bundles of 25 to 30 each.” He also made off with a dozen 
elephant blankets lying nearby 

For a $2,500 transaction—in cash—with McClosky, “it was a 
steal,” Pete chuckled 

So large was the bounty that Cristiani had to rent a second flatbed 
trailer and truck, driven by horse trainer Don Beal, who had accom 
panied him to Sarasota. A few tense moments delayed the departure 
of the Texas-bound vehicles, which had to pass by McClosky’s of 
fices as they exited the Ringling property. The audacity of Pete's 
attempts to expand his haul caught even the wily McClosky flat 
footed. “He got on my ass pretty well over it,” Cristiani admitted 
while also boasting that the Ringling manager finally let the King 
vehicles proceed without coughing up further tribute 

The Cristiani family’s connection to Houston millionaire and 
circus devotee Frank Walter put Pete in contact with a Houston 
firm that fabricated two rows of aluminum quarter poles for the 
replacement top. This enabled the King show to add a hippodrome 
track around the standard-size center ring and two smaller flank 
ing stages. Because of Walter’s influence, the cash-strapped King 
enterprise was able to defer almost two-thirds of the cost of the new 
poles until well into the tour, Cristiani said 

A second shopping trip took Pete to the winter quarters of Dailey 
Bros. at Gonzales, Texas, where he purchased several camels and 
llamas to beef up King’s meager animal kingdom, He also met the 
owner’s daughter, Norma Davenport, who would divorce her first 
husband—trampoline artist Merlin “Corky” Plunkett—later that 


year 


King, Dailey Syne Dominion Routir 
While finalizing that deal in the living room of Ben Davenport’s 
home, Pete said he overheard the owner discussing plans for a ma 
jor tour of Canada with William M. (Bill) Moore, who had replaced 


R. M. Harvey as general agent 
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Cristiani joined the conversation, revealing that his brothers also 
intended to take the King show north of the U.S. border and rec 
ommending that the owners of both circuses cooperate to avoid 
tripping over each other. Pete said he quickly placed a long dis 
tance phone call to Lucio, who was performing with the family in 
Hawaii. Within a half hour, the two parties agreed on the param- 
eters under which Moore would draw up the basic routes for both 
circuses in Canada. With Floyd King’s enthusiastic concurrence. 
the King trucker was to concentrate on smaller communities in the 
Western Canadian provinces, leaving the larger cities and towns 
to 25-car Dailey Bros. railer. Some overlap in Western Canada did 
result from the subsequent booking of dates by contracting agents 
for each circus 

If the intent of this arrangement was to enhance the money-mak 
ing potential of both shows, a side benefit for the King-Cristiani 
aggregation would be to isolate it from a string of complaints aimed 
at the Dailey bunch regarding its alleged “sharp practices 

Ben Davenport’s new partner, Canadian native Harry Hammill 
certainly wasn’t about to object to routing Dailey Bros. across the 
border 

Davenport's estranged wife Eva, recently had sold her share 
in the circus to Hammill, a Texas oilman-rancher, for a reported 
$100,000, The March 19 Billboard disclosed that Hammill, “along 
with another Texas millionaire, tried to buy the Dailey show last 
December, but the deal didn’t materialize, At that time Davenport 
was asking $250,000, excluding the elephants. 

Pete revealed the identity of the second potential investor: Frank 
Walter, the wealthy producer of an annual free children’s circus in 
Houston and a financial backer of Clyde Beatty. Walter's health 
may have been a factor in his backing out of the Dailey deal; he 
died in 1952 at the age of 49 after a lengthy illness. 

The Dailey and King shows would not have the Canadian market 
to themselves. Nor would Pete’s family be the only Cristianis to be 
entertaining audiences up there 

A new three-ring trucker, Biller Bros. Circus, would introduce 
the Little Cristianis—featuring Cristiani sisters Chita and Cossetta 
to Dominion audiences. Named after Betty Biller, a performer and 
wife of General Manager Arthur Stahlman, the show was built en 
tirely from the ground up at Mobile, Alabama, with an estimated 
$140,000 investment by Art's brothers 

Rounding out the foursome of American competitors for the Ca 
nadian business was Robbins Bros., a title leased by C. C. Smith 
from Dailey sideshow manager Milt Robbins, son of the late Frank 
A. Robbins. It was routed by Big Bob Stevens out of Pine Bluff 
Arkansas, using equipment from Stevens’s Bailey Bros 

Cole Bros. was in the “none of the above” category 
where Canada was concerned. Having been acquired in 
late 1948 from the retiring Zack Terrell, the 30-car rail 
circus was being reframed by Jack (Abie) Tavlin and 


three investors at the Louisville, Kentucky, fairgrounds 


King Down, Not Out 

The infusion of Ernesto and Emma Cristiani’s eight 
siblings provided the much-needed booster shot to the 
struggling King nucleus. It also presented Pete a learning 
opportunity. In the absence of his family, who were fill 
ing a February 5-22 Hawaiian engagement for producer 
E. K. Fernand 
site coordinator with King. A close bond evolved as the 


the young Cristiani served as the on- 
season progressed 


I loved him: he was like a father to me,” Pete said of 


his latest in a series of savvy mentors 
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Shortly after the rejuvenated King epic went on the road, Pete 
said he often traveled ahead of the show to buy concession sup- 
plies. At several towns he noticed Floyd in an outdoor pay phone 
booth, busily talking and making notes. He was working the ad 
vance out of his car, which also served as a crude sleeper 

Aware of Floyd’s stomach ailment, Pete recommended to Lucio 
that the show pay for a hotel room at stops along the route so that 
King could scatter his papers on the desk and bed, as he often did 
and so that the venerable pro would be more comfortable in his 
travels ahead of the show. He also recommended similar accom 
modations for Elmer Kaufman, head of the billing crew. During 
subsequent seasons, when Pete took over concessions for his broth 
ers, he would slip some money into Floyd's hands to express the 
appreciation of the concession crew. “Floyd's promotions brought 
paying customers to the lot, and that’s how we made our money 

King may have been down, but he was far from being counted 
out. Given the circus’s impending late-March opener, the Cristianis 
deferred fairly well to King’s demonstrated expertise in routing and 
promotion. They also tolerated the grift and a ding joint that their 
partner brought back to the midway, both activities providing him 
in independent source of income 

King had operated Wild Life Exhibit pit shows on his own circus 
ind on several carnivals since 1940, J. C. (Jake) Rosenheim man 
aged this Side Show No. 2. The grift may have contributed sig 
nificantly to a “disagreement over business policies”—the term that 
Rumbaugh used in a statement to Bil/board—leading to a break-up 
of that partnership in early 1948, With the purchase of the James M 
Cole Circus assets, Rumbaugh fielded his own John Pawling Great 
London Circus in 1949. Devoid of King’s expertise on the crucial 


advance, the show didn’t last the season 


King-Cristiani Combo Debuts 

On their return stateside from the Hawaiian engagement, the 
Cristiani family was reunited with Pete at the temporary quarters 
in Rosenberg in mid-March. Two weeks later, the entourage and 
the brightly repainted King Bros. fleet of about 20 trucks and semis 
made a relatively short jump to Texas City for its March 31 opener 

A group of Dailey Bros. personnel took a slightly longer route 
from Gonzales to visit their counterparts on the King show, As 
noted by King newcomer Corky Cristiani in her first contribution 
to Billboard’s “Dressing Room” column on April 23, the delegation 
included performers Corky and Norma Davenport-Plunkett, Jean 

Another typical King Bros. semi-trailer, this one for ponies 
Photo taken in 1948. Pfening Archives. 
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Allen, Bill and Gee Gee Powell, Tiger Bill Snyder, Rosemary Stock 
and Doug Autry, brother of singing cowboy movie star Gene Au 
try. Charles “Butch” Cohn, the Dailey treasurer, and Milt Robbins, 
sideshow manager, also were on hand 

Early on, Billboard devoted off-handed coverage to the King 
aggregation. “Highlights of the program,” noted the April 9 entry 
were the Cristiani family, 12 riders and acrobats, in their group 
and individual offerings; the Hortanz, teeterboard; Don Beal and 
his liberty horses; Sylvia Gregory, Eddie Hendricks; Jane King 
tight wire, and Tom Jonides, trampoline” with Freddie Canestrelli 
as his bounding partner 

Managers and key department heads were identified as, “Floyd 
King and Lucio Cristiani, owners; Lucio Cristiani, general man 

r; Floyd King, general agent; Mal Fleming, contracting agent 
A. F. Maley, and Howard Y. Bary, legal adjuster(s); Paul Davis 
superintendent, candy stands; David Budd, timekeeper; Chester 
Gregory, side show manager, and Tige Hale, bandmaster.” The 
12-piece band included King’s previously stranded calliope, played 
by Norman Hanley 


Papa (Ernesto) Cristiani was at the front door, assisted by King’s 


wife, Vicki, and, more often than not, by Corky 

Pete said the show utilized its older big top during the first leg of 
the season, a fortuitous decision, Rain greeted King Bros. on its sec 
ond stand at Baytown on April 2 and kept most circus-goers at home 

At Port Arthur, scheduled Saturday (2), a lot was by-passed because 
of the bad condition of the lot,” reported Billboard on April 16, “Na 
cogdoches (4), Rusk (5) and Henderson (6) yielded good houses. 

With two exceptions, Pete’s younger sister added in her penned 
remarks, “we enjoyed big houses in our 10-day trek in that State 
We are now moving rapidly through Arkansas and will soon be in 
our old territory, Tennessee and Kentucky. [Chief mechanic] Pete 
Sodowski usually has the fleet on the move shortly after midnight 
Calvin Spike, boss canvasman, daily accomplishes the miracle of 
getting the big top up before noon 

The mud-caked older canvas was replaced by the larger ex-Ring 
ling-Barnum menagerie top which Pete had acquired earlier. And 
King Bros. advertised for a replacement for the big top boss in the 
show biz journal on May A story in that same edition noted that 
the mountainous terrain of Eastern Kentucky makes traveling diffi 
cult Show blew its date at Pikeville, Kentucky, because of rain.” 

King’s want ad also sought a “ticket seller who can make strong 
concert announcement” and a butcher “who can make sweet pitch 
Pete had been filling in as big top announcer pending the arrival of 
Col. Harry Thomas from previously committed dates. He also was 


performing in the leaps 


Family Divvies Duties 

Although Billboard listed Arnold Maley as a fixer, he actually 
was hired by the Cristianis to manage the office wagon, Pete said 

The six Cristiani brothers virtually ran everything connected to 
the performance, the set-up, teardown and movement of the grow 
ing King enterprise 

Lucio was general manager and starred in the riding act and oth 
er family routines. Oscar, the oldest brother supervised the show's 
animal acts. “Oscar and dad had trained horses,” Pete said. “He 
was kind of animal inclined.” 

Belmonte was superintendent of canvas, overseeing a succession 
of big top bosses. “He worked hard and did a good job of putting 
that show up,” Pete said. The performance was arranged so that 
Belmonte could fulfill his ring obligations and leave after the first 
half of the show to drive to the next lot. “Then he would get a sound 


night’s sleep so he could supervise the set-up the next morning.” 
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Daviso, after his ménage routine and the perch act with wife 
Louise, took charge of the nightly teardown. Mogador (Paul) was 
in charge of inside ticket sales, appeared in two or three acts and 
“helped out where needed” around the lot 

Two of the four Cristiani sisters remained with the family. Or 
tans was the top-mounter in the teeterboard routine, and Corcaita 
(Corky) was featured in a principal act 

In addition to his under-canvas duties, Pete was the last to leave 
the lot at night, trailing behind the King caravan. This enabled him 


to sleep late in the morning, he chuckled 


fouring Canada’s Small Towns 

Attempting to repeat his successful 1946 tour of Canada, King 
quickly routed the show through the Midwest and the Dakotas be 
fore invading the Western provinces at Estevan, Saskatchewan, on 
June 12, for a two-and-a-half-month swing. As Bi//board stringer 
Vicki King boasted, the circus “is the first truck circus to travel the 
rough roads of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Many trail 
ers were left at the border, and some of the hotels turned out to be 
bowl and pitcher affairs 

She added that “Pete Cristiani and Buck Lucas are presenting 
good concerts in this rodeo-minded country.’ 

Reflecting the pre-season strategy mapped out by the King and 
Dailey owners, the June 4 Billboard \aid out the King show’s in 
tentions, “Its Western Canadian route will be confined to small 
size communities likely to be passed up by Dailey Bros.’ Circus in 
its invasion of that territory 

In contrast, the Davenport-Hammill combine played two-day 
stands at Calgary and Edmonton in mid-June en route to a suc 
cessful coast-to-coast tour of the provinces. The show stirred up 
controversy early on, however. On June 28 the Prince Albert city 
council nixed a license for Dailey. As reported in the Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix, “the show has been touring Western Canada for sev 
eral weeks and several reports concerning it had been heard by 
council members. It was on the strength of these reports that the 
licence (sic) was refused.” Though city fathers later relented, their 
fears were realized when the circus came to town on July 10, A Ca 
nadian Press wire story five days later reported that the mayor of 
Prince Albert, accompanied by Canadian Mounties, tracked down 
the show at Humboldt, 75 miles away, There “Harry Hammill 
partner in Dailey Bros. Circus, and Charles Cohen, its treasurer 
were charged with failing to account for and with making false 
returns on amusement tax payments after two performances [in 
Prince Albert]. The circus turned over $461 on the performances 
The charges were dropped when an additional $400 were paid over 
to city officials 

Based on similar beefs by other Saskatchewan mayors, the 
province’s labor minister interviewed Dailey people at Wey 
burn. “At several points it was felt that the circus did not pay 
the proper tax to the municipality,” the official told the Regina 
Leader-Post on September 3, adding that if no check had been 
made little could be done about it. Noting that the circus paid a 
$150 daily license fee, the labor minister said Royal American 
Shows “was required to pay $250 per day provincial license and 

we do not experience the slightest difficulty with the latter 

Like Dailey Bros., the King outfit carried grift into Canada, 
but, Pete contended, the illicit games were limited to the side- 
show and the blow-off. In addition, King and his contract agents 
targeted small hamlets which had not seen a circus in a decade 
or more. “The King show was welcome everywhere, so we 
didn’t have this problem” with grift being as closely monitored, 


Cristiani said 
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Formerly given short shrift by show biz reporters before it en- 
tered Canada, the King-Cristiani outfit almost immediately began 
to garner larger headlines in Billboard's circus coverage 

For example, a headline in the July 2 edition blared “King Bales 
It On Tour Thru Saskatchewan; Straws, Full Ones.” The story be- 
neath pointed out that “the King org was the first circus to play 
Melville in 20 years. As a result, the show scored with a straw at 
the matinee and capacity” at night 

Unpredictably poor weather and even worse roads also bogged 
down the circus, as Billboard reported from Outlook, Saskatch 
ewan, on August 6: “King Bros.” successful trek thru Canada was 
marred here Tuesday (2) when the org was delayed in its 130-mile 
overnight jump from Herbert, Sask., by pole truck breakdown, and 
was forced to go on in the open. A strong wind during both perfor- 
mances ruled out aerial acts and hindered others. Each show played 
to half a house.” 

Similar conditions failed to deter attendance at another stop two 
weeks later. “Despite rain, org registered straw at night in Killar- 
ney, Man., Thursday (16) after a near-capacity matinee. The rain 
aided instead of hindered the draw at night. Farmers were forced 
from their fields around 5 p.m. and took advantage of the break to 
catch the show.” 

As the King troupers neared the end of their Canadian swing, the 
Billboard correspondent wearily wrote that “everyone is looking 
forward to the return to the U.S. The tour of Northwest Canada has 
been pleasant, but the highways have been rugged 

“Lucio Cristiani added a new horse to his riding act, replacing 
Kansas. Daviso Cristiani broke the new horse. Lucio and Belmon- 
te, somersaulting from one-horse to another, garner plenty of ap 
plause. Buck Lucas’ concert has been clicking, especially in the 
cattle country. Tony Diano’s performing zebra, Gonga, is one of the 
features of the after-show. Twenty people are now appearing in the 
Wild West. As Chester Gregory, Side Show manager, is a native of 
Canada, he is at home when making Side Show openings. Dwight 
Nifong’s untamable Wallace lion act is in the Kid Show, also Clar- 
ence and Tonboda Thompson, knife throwers, are scoring. Billie 
Dick and Phyllis Darling are the 
featured dancers.” 

After experiencing a truck 

rollover en route to Virden, the 
King troupers reached the end of 
the Canadian trail at Emerson, 
Manitoba, on August 23 (the first 
circus there since 1926). On the 
following day the backwoods- 
tested group re-entered the U.S 
at Langdon, North Dakota 

Both King and Dailey circuses 
reportedly did spectacular busi 
ness in Canada, the later show @ 
crossing the border at Adrian, 

Michigan, on August 30 Coe 

By comparison, the Rob 
bins outfit abruptly shut down 
on September at Dowagie 
Michigan, three days after clear 
ing customs following a three 
month tour in the Dominion 
Biller Bros. reported its Cana- 
dian trek as “fair” and finished 
its U.S. route before returning to 
Mobile 
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Cole Bros. struggles at the gate mounted to the extent that its 
investors, meeting on September 3 at Saratoga Springs, New York, 
told Tavlin they wanted to sell their interests. “That sent Tavlin scur- 
rying for fresh money,” Bil/board divulged. A great deal of uncer- 
tainty surrounded the Cole show when it settled into its new 155- 
acre winter quarters north of Miami following its cross-country tour 

King Bros. closed its 31-week season at Dumas, Arkansas, on 
October 31. After making the 633-mile home run to his refurbished 
winter quarters at Macon, Floyd King told Billboard the season was 


“one of the best in my circus career 


Pete Purchases Pachyderms 


The Cristianis drove straight to Missouri to fulfill a nine-day 
commitment on the Tom Pack-produced St. Louis Fireman’s Thrill 
Show, featuring cowboy movie star Hopalong Cassidy, the Gretona 
family and the Zacchini double cannon act 

Lucio left Pete behind to conduct a bit of sleuthing in Hot 
Springs. The results of his efforts were disclosed in the December 
10, 1949 Billboard: “It was reported that [Lucio] Cristiani recently 
purchased four young bulls from Robbins Bros.” Circus for an esti- 
mated $18,500. The bulls originally were imported by Bob Stevens 
for Bailey Bros. Circus in 1946 and trained by Mack MacDonald.” 

In a 2011 e-mail to the writer, William “Buckles” Woodcock 
identified the foursome as Christy, Carrie, Babe” and Shirley. “My 
father (Col. William Woodcock] worked them on Robbins Bros. in 
1949 and from there [Buckles and his dad went] to Al. G. Kelly & 


Pete Cristiani negotiated the purchase of the Robbins Bros. 
Circus elephants in the fall of 1949. They are shown here on 
Robbins in 1949. Bill Francis is elephant man in front; Bill 
Woodcock in back. The girl on first elephant is Jackie Tolliver. 
daughter of aerialist Jacqueline Tolliver. The elephants were 
named Christy, Carrie, Babe, and Shirley. On the back of 
this photograph Woodcock had written: “Finest Performing 
Elephants in the World,” a tribune to his friend Mack 
McDonald who broke the four. Photo taken in Tillsonburg 
Ontario, Canada by Don Smith. Pfening Archives 
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Miller Bros. Shortly after we joined K-M, D.R. [Miller] mentioned 
that Big Bob’s elephants were for sale and my dad told him what 

great job that Mack MacDonald, the original trainer, had done 
and advised him to get them if possible. Not long after that they 
learned that the Cristianis already had gotten there first.” 

Cristiani said the King show desperately needed to acquire the 
act, pointing out that the circus made the 1948 tour with only four 
elephants, and one of them was blind. A least one of his brothers 
apparently had seen the Bailey Bros act 

Pete revealed details of his role in buying the elephants during a 
2011 interview. “They were young elephants. | don’t think any of 
them were over nine years old. They belonged to a circus fan by 
the name of Widener, who came from South Carolina 

According to a September 24 story in Billboard, Stevens identi 
fied Guy V. Widener of Newberry, South Carolina, as owner of the 
Circus Equipment Company, which had bought Stevens’ Bailey 
Bros. equipment 

Pete claimed that Stevens “had promoted Widener a deal for 
about $35,000 to buy the elephants and had them trained by Mack 
MacDonald He had bought the elephants for Bob Stevens 
he financed them And Bob Stevens had never sent him any 
money to pay him back for the elephants’ cost. So he [Widener] 
called us and wanted to sell them 

lhe elephants were in Hot Springs, out on a farm, and nobody 
could find them. I was there a whole day—didn’t get anywhere 
Then it occurred to me that elephants had to eat hay and grain. So 
I called all the [Hot Springs] feed dealers. And I finally found the 
one that was delivering hay to a farm about 15, 20 miles outside of 
Hot Springs. He was kind of nervous about telling me, but I told 
him I was going to take over the elephants, and whatever he was 
owed for feed, | would be glad to work something out with him 

As a matter of fact, he guided the cars that the [Cristianis’] 
lawyer and Widener and myself were riding in out to the farm 
The sheriff was out in front of us. And he served Bob Stevens 
with the repossession papers, and that’s how we got ahold of [the 

-phants]. | went right up to the courthouse and registered them 
under the Cristiani name 

Cristiani remembered signing over a $26,000 certified check to 
Widener to complete the transaction, which included the truck and 
semi-trailer 

This was not Pete’s first meeting with Big Bob. He had vis 
ited the King show at its Rosenberg winter quarters prior to its 
1949 launch.” | had known him from before around the different 
shows,” Cristiani recalled. “He used to sell banners, advertising 
banners, for circuses. He was a good salesman.” 

Stevens also was good enough as a promoter, Pete added, to sell 
Lucio Cristiani on the idea of becoming a partner on the Bailey 
Bros.-Cristiani Circus in late 1953, after Floyd King had decided 
to pull out of the King-Cristiani partnership 

Pete hired Stevens’ bull hand to drive the elephant truck to 
King winter quarters in Georgia. Less than four hours out of Hot 
Springs, the driver and his payload were diverted to Kansas City 
where the Cristianis were to use the their new possessions at an 
Orrin Davenport engagement. Oscar immediately took over the 
act, with Lucio’s wife June presenting the elephants 

“It was one of those overnight deals,” Pete recalled. The fam 
ily recouped 20 percent of its investment at the Kansas City date 
alone, he added. “And naturally they were put on salary as a sepa 
rate act [on King Bros]. So by the time the season was over, my 
brothers had recovered all the money that they had put out for the 
elephants, and then some. So it was really a great investment to 
make.” 
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Robbins Bros. elephant semi in 1949. Truck and trailer were 
included in the deal and became part of the King-Cristiani 
fleet in 1950. Don Smith photo, Pfening Archives 
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Lucio unexpectedly had to assume his partner’s duties in Macon 
when King entered a Louisville, Kentucky, hospital for surgery on 


his ulcerated stomach 


Pete Switches to Dailey Show 

Meanwhile, Pete, upon completing the task of locating and buy 
ing the four elephants, broke away from the Cristiani clan, At the 
center of his displeasure with the family was the concessions privi 
lege on the expanded King outfit for what portended to be a highly 
profitable 1950 season 

“Paul Delaney had the concessions on the King show in 1949. 
and | watched him pretty close. It was part of my job,” Pete ex 
plained. “I made notes on how much Coca Cola was being used 
and on when the shipments of novelties would come in, I also knew 
the amount of money that they brought in, you know, the gross 
And also what Paul Delaney’s commission was for managing the 
concessions 

So | talked it over with my brothers—I wanted to run the con 
cessions in 1950. They turned me down; they wanted somebody 
else to run them. So I gota little bit angry about it 

Instead of joining his siblings in Macon, the youngest brother 
abruptly returned to Sarasota where he spent the winter of 1949. 
1950. But he wasn’t idle. 

“fd been talking with Norma [Davenport] during the summer 
and she tipped me off that Bill Moore wasn’t going to be com 
ng back, because he was drinking and wasn’t paying attention to 
business. And he had a guy running [the pie car gambling] for him 
and handling all the money, and the show wasn’t satisfied with the 
outcome 

With a phone call to Ben Davenport, Pete landed the job. It was 
his first circus managerial responsibility, one that kept the Cristiani 
name out of the public limelight—by design—on that show. Arriv- 
ing at the Dailey winter quarters in Gonzales, Texas, about a month 
before the mid-April season opener in Austin, he plunged into get- 
ting the privilege car into shape. 

Though he did hang out a lot with the boss’s daughter, Cristiani 
said he seldom saw Davenport's partner Harry Hammill, who com 
muted to the Dailey quarters from his ranch at Uvalde, Texas. 

He was aware of two significant events that unfolded prior to 
his joining the show: |. That Hammill had overcome his partner's 
strenuous objections to re-routing the circus through many of the 
same towns in Canada where Dailey Bros. had done phenomenal 
business the year before. 2. That both partners were enthusiastic 


over signing boxer Joe Louis to be the featured star in the north- 
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The Davenport family in happier days. Eva, Ben and Norma 
Davenport pose for Harry Atwell on the family’s private car 
#100 at Vernon, Texas, May 14, 1946. In late 1948 Eva sold 
her half of the show to Harry Hammill. Pfening Archives 


of-the-border swing. After visiting the Gonzales winter quarters on 
March 24, the recently retired heavyweight champion told report 
ers that he had accepted the show’s $1,000-a-day offer to appear in 


the Dailey after show during a 94-day stint 


Strains on Dailey Partnership 

Both moves would prove to be serious miscalculations. The 
Brown Bomber bombed with Canadian fans, and the Texas-based 
railer suffered a losing season at the ticket wagon 

More than anything else, the decision to replay Canada placed 
irreparable strains on the business and personal relationship that 
the partners had nurtured since 1945 when Davenport took half 
interest in Hammill’s 10-car Austin Bros. rail circus for a sin 
season. When Ben and Eva Davenport—both having recovered 
from serious illnesses—separated toward the end of the 1948 sea 
son, Hammill bought out Mrs. Davenport's share in Dailey Bros 
The Davenport-Hammill team guided the show in 1949 through 
its most profitable season since the circus bowed under the Dailey 
title in 1941 

Even though Norma’s parents pursued romantic interests outside 
their broken marriage, Eva continued to travel part-time with the 
circus during the 1948 and 1949 seasons. Norma said her mother 
had plowed money from the buyout back into the show and was 


on hand to protect her investment. The Davenport couple occupied 
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separate staterooms on the train—Ben in the private car 
ind his estranged wife in the performers’ sleeper. Ac- 
cording to their daughter, both Ben and Eva had desper- 
ately tried to talk Hammill out of returning to his native 
Canada 
On the surface Ben and Harry made ideal partners 
Both had been attracted to the tanbark trail in their teen 
years. But while Davenport made the circus a career 
Hammill became an industrialist, oilman and rancher 
To circus scribe Fred H. Phillips, who spent two 
weeks on the Dailey train in 1948, the “oddly contrasted 
brothers ive such unpredictable vitality to the Dai 
ley title 
Describing Dailey Bros. as “the most unorthodox 
show on the road today” in a May 13 Billboard profile 
Phillips termed Hammill as a “tall, elderly, deacon-like 
multimillionaire” to whom “the circus is a ledger en 
try and a bank deposit. He is seen but little in the bach 
yard 
Davenport, 15 years younger, “sees the circus as a 
physical property, To him it’s a thing you have to 
grasp with your bare hands,” Phillips opined 
The rough-and-tumble outfit——and Davenport in par 
ticular—also was known for retaining a loyal cadre of 
capable managers, performers and workers, But show 
folks’ loyalty to Ben did not necessarily extend to Harry 
especially after the veterans learned of Hammill’s deter 
mination to retrace the Canadian route, Dailey lost four 
front-yard personnel before the 1950 season opened 
young sideshow talker Ward Hall and his partner Harry 
Leonard; former Cole Bros. equestrian Jean Allen, who 
had helped train Norma to work elephants; and treasurer 
Butch Cohn. Ms. Allen and Cohn became concession 
managers on King Bros., the show that Pete Cristiani 
had just left 


Pete’s Slice of Pie 

On Dailey Bros,, however, Pete didn’t concern himself with con 
cessions. His sole focus was the pie car. Operating strictly on com 
mission, Pete devoted his efforts and considerable charm to boost 
ing employees’ impulses for gambling and booze. Building on his 
previous experience on Cole Bros., he was charged with keeping 
the coin boxes of the 20-something slot machines dinging, and the 
craps table and poker games brimming with bettors. He also was 
charged with overseeing the show's bootlegging ops. (See sidebar 
following this article.) 

The pie car was open for business when Dailey Bros. made its 
first road stand at Austin, Texas, on April 17. Initially, however 
neither the food service, which was a separate privile nor the 
Cristiani-run game was particularly lucrative 

In fact, during the first two weeks | didn’t even check in with 
Ben Davenport, because nobody had any money to spend,” Cris- 
tiani said. Dailey Bros. had a “hold-back” policy, delaying the pay 
ment of the first week's wages until the end of the season. “It was 
like a bank for the partners; they used it to operate the show.” 

The new manager said he waited until the show’s third week on 
the road to deliver the proceeds in a satchel to Davenport in the 
family’s private car. “There was $3,000 in the bag. Ben said, “Give 
me half of it and go check in with my partner.’ So when I got to 
Hammill’s private car, next to Ben’s, Harry asked if | had checked 
in with Ben. I said, ‘No, that’s all I’ve got.” Hammill took $300 or 
$400 and told me to take the rest to the office 
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Harry Hammill's private car #80 parked on a siding in 19 
Pfening Archives 


I knew what was going on,” Pete said, breaking into laughter as 
he recalled the skimming operation 

When I turned over the rest of the money—about $800 or 
$900—to Freddie Fredericks in the office wagon said, ‘Jesus 
Christ, Pete, Ben will be madder than hell.” | told him, “This is all 
there is, Freddie, Nobody has money to spend on gambling 

From that point on, Cristiani said he took out his one-third cut of 
the pie car proceeds before toting the remainder to the partners and 
to office manager Harry Hammond 

Within the first two weeks, Pete also started getting his cut of the 
grift. That’s because Davenport enlisted him to substitute for the 
booze-impaired show patch Joe Baker to pay off the fuzz in towns 
along the route. After greasing the palms of local lawmen with a 
combination of cash and free passes Cristiani reported the amount 
of the fix to Davenport. The veteran circus owner, in turn, instruct 
ed his young henchman to double or triple that amount from the 
grifters, who would be able to openly run their pea-in-the-shell and 
three-card monte games in the sideshow and on the midway. This 


temporary assignment lasted about a month. 


Separate Beds, For Now 

Even though his romance with Norma was generating sparks. 
Pete for the most part slept solo in a unique stateroom in the per 
formers’ car. That particular living space contained a built-in safe 
in which Pete kept an average of $3,000 on hand to bankroll the 
nightly gambling activities. Norma and her cousin Rosemary Stock 
roomed together in the same coach 

There was a practical reason for these bunking arrangements 
Unlike Pete, who often did not shut down the pie car until 4 or 5 
in the morning, Norma and Rosemary had to wake up when the 
circus train arrived in the next town—usually about 6 or 7 a.m 
“Each had their own elephant that they used to put up the big top 
he explained 

“So when I used to get up around 10 or 11 o'clock, the gilly 
wagon would pick me up to take me to the show grounds or wher 
ever I had to go 

He occasionally caught a performance and was impressed by 
Norma’s beauty and multi-tasking abilities. “She was a good-look 


ing woman.” Four years younger than Pete, Norma also was also 
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single, having divorced 
her first husband, Corky 
Plunkett, at the end of 
the 1949 season. “We 
became good _ friends 
and thir went on trom 
there.” Cristiani said 
“She was very. very 
talented. She worked 
the tax box before the 
show and did seven 
acts. She worked the 
clephants—one of the 
best acts I had ever 
seen. She rode dres- 
sage, did the horse 
jumps, performed on 


the trampoline, ap 
peared in an aerial Ben Davenport's partner Harry 


,, Hammill in 1949 in what appears 
to be a passport photo sent to the 
Billboard for use in the paper. Circus 


act and in the riding ac 
Norma was in and out 


so many times that she 


after the World Museum collection 


couldn't breathe 
matinee 

He was not so taken by Norma's participation in the Riding Mar 
tinis act 

For one thing, he pointed out, the group's original trainer, ring 
stock boss Ed Martin, had been a groom for Poodles Hanneford 
not a rider. For another, the Dailey horses cantered at a faster pace 
than the Cristiani family’s steeds, which made the ride rockier. At 
the troupe’s request he stepped in to coach the Martinis, pointing 
out techniques to improve the routine 

Pete recalled only several instances when he was called on to 
perform with the Martinis before a paying audience. He admit 
ted his performance was subpar, owing partially to the fact that 
his body was not in good physical condition following the winter 
layoft 

Overall, the Dailey outfit filled the five rings with its strongest 
line up since going on the rails in 1944. Hugo Zacchini’s cannon 
act was the biggest addition to the hour-and-a-half performance 
Veteran equestrian Paul Nelson came over from Cole Bros. to an- 
nounce the show. He was accompanied by Jinx Adams, who pre- 
sented a 16-horse hitch riding Roman style. Miss Adams and Hazel 
King offered two rings of liberty horses 

The show was top-heavy with animal acts. In addition to the 
multiple horse routines, Norma Davenport's elephants dominated 
the center spotlight and 10 other bulls performed simultaneously in 
the four flanking rings. Capt. Joe Horwath entered a steel cage to 
subdue fighting lions, and Rex Williams showed off a tiger-riding 
elephant. William Cody and Emil Sweyer presented two rings of 
black and polar bears respectively. Early in the season one of Sw- 
eyer’s giant bears attacked the Swedish trainer, chewing on his leg 
and requiring some 20 stitches. The act was out of the program for 
a half dozen weeks. “Nobody else would work those polar bears,” 


Cristiani said 


Cristiani: Rare Sight in Ring 
Even the finest big show line-up could not have overcome the 
problems plaguing Dailey Bros. out of the gate. Rain put a damper 
on the season debut at Gonzales on Saturday, April 15. More show- 
ers and a muddy lot defeated efforts to raise the menagerie top for 


the opening road stand at Austin on April 17. The collapse of Zac- 
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chini’s net at the end of his matinee cannon shoot was blamed on a 
stake that pulled loose from the rain-saturated soil. Fortunately the 
daredevil was not injured 

Circus historian Leland Antes Jr., a journalism student at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at the time, was assisting press agent Mel Miller on 
the Austin stand. In the November-December 1970 Bandwagon he 
recalled he had spotted Cristiani on the Austin lot. Antes misinter- 
preted Pete’s role on Dailey Bros. 

“Pete Cristiani came over to work in the cookhouse and ride in 
the Martini group,” Antes penned. (Even later during the 1950 tour 
Pete was identified by a Billboard scribe as being “in the dining 
car.”) 

“The [Martini] troupe never had a big name in it until that 
season,” Antes’ account continued. “The Cristianis have always 
ranked right up with Clyde Beatty, the Wallendas, and Merle Evans 
as all-time tops in their respective fields.” 

The bulk of Pete’s family, of course, remained on the King show, 
entering their second season in partnership with Floyd King. Like 
the Davenport-Hammill organization, the King-Cristiani combo 
emerged from its 1949 Canadian tour flush with cash 

In contrast to Dailey’s muddy lots, the King aggregation 
launched its 1950 season on April 15 under sunny Georgia skies on 
a grassy cushion at Central City Park, the show’s winter quarters 


in Macon. Unlike its bigger Texas competitor, which recycled its 


Truck #9 pulls the Dailey ticket wagon to the lot at Portage, 
Wisconsin. While Joe Louis left the show in late June, his 
name remained plastered over the equipment. Paul Luckey 
photo, Circus World Museum collection 


big top and most of its equipment for a second season, the King- 
Cristiani partnership enlarged both its physical plant and in the ring 
and had straw houses at two of the three Macon performances. In 
addition to inaugurating an enlarged big-show canvas, King Bros. 
added four new trucks and strengthened its roster of performers to 
include Massimilliano Truzzi’s juggling routine and Manuel Bar- 


ragan’s cloud swing 


The folly of Hammill’s insistence on repeating many stands 


not only in Canada but the U.S.—would be demonstrated time and 
again, especially when compared with Floyd King’s strategy of rest- 


ing the previous season’s route 


U.S. Circuses Flood Dominion 
The April 29 Billboard clearly telegraphed the potential impact 
of the competition facing both the King and Dailey shows in their 
announced return to Canada. “With four of the nation’s five railroad 
circuses already set for stands in Canada this year, the Ringling- 
Barnum org this week became the latest to slate a trek to the Do- 


minion. Other orgs set are Clyde Beatty, Dailey Bros. and Bailey 
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Many of the 1950 Dailey sleepers had Joe Louis's name 
painted on their sides. Pfening Archives 


Bros.” The last show marked Big Bob Stevens’s return to owner’s 
Status after serving as general agent on the C. C. Smith-operated 
Robbins Bros. in 1949 

The only rail outfit bypassing the Dominion was Cole Bros, 
which had been purchased during the off season by Arthur Wirtz’s 
Chicago Stadium Corporation. With Jack Tavlin remaining as the 
nominal general manager, the show featured cowboy movie idol 
William “Hopalong Cassidy” Boyd, the latter reportedly holding a 
one-third interest. Following a series of lengthy open-air dates in 
major cities, the Cole epic switched back to mostly one-day stands 
under canvas. It became the first large American circus to fold at 
mid-season since 1938 

Other U.S.-based circuses joined the Canadian feeding frenzy 
Biller Bros. returned, still carrying the Zerbini-Cristiani troupe as 
a prime attraction. Mickey Dale’s Circus played small towns in 
Ontario. And Capell Bros., a small Oklahoma-based show, staked 
out hamlets in Manitoba. The Canadian market—offering fewer 
towns, bumpier roads and more challenging jumps than its south 
ern neighbor—would see the various shows virtually tripping over 
each other to draw circus goers to the lot 

In the aftermath of the Davenport-Hammill show’s rainy debut 
in Gonzales, dry lots and sunny skies in Central and West Texas 
failed to produce capacity crowds under its 4,000-seat big top 
Even Pete Cristiani’s unexpected but successful baptism as the Dai- 
ley patch for a Sunday date in Wichita Falls was diminished by an 
equally unexpected turn in the weather. “The [April 24] night show 
ran only 35 minutes before it was halted because of windstorms 
reported on the way,” Billboard reported on May 20. 

That same account, datelined Quincy, Illinois, revealed Mother 
Nature’s unkind gestures to the show: “St. Joseph, Mo., contributed 
only two half houses Monday [May 9] when weather threatened 
The weather business picture was a continuation of that which has 
plagued the show for some time. At Topeka, Kan the circus 
played in front of a grandstand rather than under canvas because of 
high winds.” And, at Quincy on May 10, the “circus played to two 
and the turnout was considered fair in the 
face of cool weather and efforts of farmers to catch up with work 


three-quarters houses 
after late arrival of spring.” 


Dailey Review: Show “Unbalanced” 

Seemingly down in the dumps over the reversal of the previous 
year’s good fortunes, Davenport vented his frustrations in a Billboard 
interview on May 16 in Joliet, Illinois. Tom Parkinson's lead in the 
May 27 edition must have been a shocker to the circus community 
“Dailey Bros. may wind up its 1950 trek after Canadian dates and 


home run direct from the Dominion to its Gonzales, Tex., quarters.” 
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'UNDEFEATED 
HEAVY WEIGHT 


OF THE 


WORLD 


JOE LOUIS “<=. NPEROUN 


stleng Bear 
$1000 W You Can Hold Teddy The Wrestheg 


The 1950 Dailey show was strong on wild animal acts in 
cluding Emil Sweyer’s polar bears. Perhaps because of the 
bad reputation the show created in Canada in 1949, it didn't 
use the Dailey name on some advertising when it 
returned to the Dominion the next 
year. Original poster 


in Pfening Archives. UB > 4 
pA S Joe Louis poster used in Canada 


While the Zacchini cannon act is men 


tioned at the bottom of the date tail 
. the Dailey title is again eschewed 
= “ 


Photo courtesy of Chris Berry. 


The 1950 Dailey Bros. program 
was revised for the Canadian tour 
by the inclusion of a picture of 
Joe Louis and a short biography 

of the boxing great. Inexplicitly 
the book also contained a 
clown painting by Frank Sinatra 
along with a photo of Sinatra 


in clown make-up. Pfening 
Archives 
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According to Parkinson's story, Dailey’s business in the Mid- 
west “has been so weak that [Davenport] doesn’t propose to 
risk any money that might be picked up in Canada by playing more 
United States dates on the way home 

“Some experienced observers have said they believe the source 
of Dailey’s difficulties might be elsewhere. They cited routings thru 
farm territory at planting time. Some also were apprehensive of 
Dailey’s draw in Canada. About 20 of the stands are repeaters 
(Author’s emphasis.) 

Putting on his circus critic’s hat, Parkinson was unsparing in his 
review: “Caught here, the current Dailey edition is unbalanced 
built on the established Davenport formula of beautiful horses and 
lots of elephants but with a thinly spread array of frequently in 
adequate talent. While amusement dollars don’t come as easy as 
during war years, which mushroomed the Dailey show, the circus 
makes no great effort to sell itself 

lhe hustle-bustle, characteristic of Dailey Bros., is greater on 
the midway and in the backyard than under the big top, and fre 
quently the better show is outside 

Co-owner Hammill, who had been traveling off and on in his own 
private car—No, 80—attempted to paint a rosier picture in the next 
Billboard. Nonetheless, Cristiani said, the older partner had become 
increasingly more critical of the routing decisions of General Agent 
R. M. Harvey, a Dailey veteran who had returned to that post after 
a year on the Cole show, When Harvey left the Dailey outfit within 
weeks of the opening, he attributed worsening ulcer problems as his 
reason, Pete recalled. However, Norma Davenport Cristiani, during 
a 2000 interview with the writer, put the blame squarely on Hammill 
for running the highly regarded agent off the show, Harvey landed on 
his feet almost immediately, taking on similar responsibilities for Ward 
Bros. Circus and still later for Barker Bros., a ballpark-indoor show 

Pete and Norma also brightened spirits on May 22 when the 
couple exchanged marriage vows at the courthouse in Port Huron 
Michigan, between the matinee and night performances. Respond: 
ing to a recent tongue-in-cheek inquiry as to why he waited so long 
to abandon his bachelor’s status, Cristiani chuckled, “I was always 
careful. And I was always pretty fast on my feet in those days 
Norma and I just hit it off, you know.” In coming years the couple 


reared four children on the road 


Joe Louis? Who's Joe Louis 

Hopes were running high among show personnel as Joe Louis 
and his entourage came aboard for the Canadian rerun. Speculation 
had been rife that the pugilist didn’t join the show in the states out 
of concern that the Internal Revenue Service might intercept his 
paycheck to collect hefty back taxes. That didn’t keep Dailey Bros 
from painting the ex-champ’s name in bold letters on a number of 
coaches and wagons before the train left winter quarters 

Original plans called for Louis to demonstrate his punching-bag 
prowess under the big top and to referee the after-show wrestling 
match. At the first Dominion stop in Sarnia on May 23, he arrived 
on the lot too late to make his scheduled debut. With Louis’s ap: 
pearance on horseback in the spec and in the concert at Kitchener 
on May 24, “Dailey Bros.* Circus spurted to a better and a three 
quarter matinee and a three-quarter night show 

At Hammill’s hometown of Guelph, Ontario on May 31 the 
show recorded turnouts of half to three-quarters houses. Where the 
after show had been getting 15 cents in the U.S., the circus journal 
reported that the Dailey “concert goes for 50 cents and held about a 


third of the night crowd here. While the show's business has shown 


definite improvement this side of the border, observers said it still 


fell somewhat short of last year’s 
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Louis name. Pfening Archives 


In the meantime, the charismatic champ eased into his new quar 
ters—half of Davenport’s private car—and made himself accessi 
ble to show folks and towners alike. Louis also enjoyed a morning 
round of golf at larger towns along the route 

Pete quickly identified one of Louis’s chief weaknesses: “He 
was addicted to gambling.” Prior to some performances, “he and | 
gambled on which elephant was going to have a bowel movement 
in the ring 

He'd always call the bets. So we'd bet fifty dollars, a hundred 
dollars sometimes. Well, I had the advantage of it because | knew 
the elephant guys, and | knew which ones were exercised before 
they went into the ring. So he managed to pick the wrong clephant 
about 80 per cent of the time. | wanted him to pick the good one 
once in a while, or | would lose a good customer. But we became 
good friends, good friends,” Cristiani recalled 

The pugilist’s tenure on Dailey Bros, was short, about a month 
The July & Billboard reported that “Joe Louis left Dailey Bros 
Circus at St. Hyachinthe, Que., last Friday [June 23]. The parting 
was described as a ‘mutual termination’ of the contract with Ben 


Davenport and Harry Hammil, circus owners 


Norma and Pete Cristiani confer with circus fan Frank Van 
Epps in Portage, Wisconsin during the 1950 Dailey Bros. 
Circus tour. Norma is working the tax box. Paul Luckey photo 
Circus World Museum collection 
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Ben Davenport had his private car #100 repainted with 
his star's name on the side. Louis and Davenport shared the 
coach. Pfening Archives. 

“The show drew a half matinee and near capacity house [in Ed 
mundston, New Brunswick, on July 1]. Absence of Louis report 
edly did not affect patronage. Liberty acts have been returned to the 
program 

For several days before Louis left Louis had omitted the horse 
back ride in the spec. In some stands Louis’s activities were limited 
by a boxing commission ruling but he continued concert appear 
ances thru the St. Hyacinthe stand.” 

On the same day that Joe left, an official with the International 
Boxing Club told the United Press that “Joe Louis is now touring 
with a circus in Canada but he is arranging to quit the circus within 
the next 10 days. After that, Joe will play golf in tournaments in 
Toledo and Cleveland 

Louis, who had retired after his last successful defense of his 
heavyweight title in 1948, was not nearly as well known to Canadi 
ans as he was in the U.S., Cristiani contended. For that matter, the 
media wasn't too aware of the Dailey Bros. title, as indicated by the 
Associated Press mislabeling the show as “Bailey Brothers Circus 
in announcing Joe’s pre-season signing 

Both Davenport and Hammill “thought he would be a big dra 
Cristiani said. “But it didn’t register: the people thought he was 
some kind of clown, It either wasn’t sold right to the press, or else 
the Canadians misunderstood it 

Almost immediately the partners sought to distance themselves 
and the show from the departed fighter. “Repainting wagons to 
eliminate Joe Louis’s name began at Fredericton, N.B. [June 
but the name still was associated with the concert,” Billboard noted 
in its July 15 coverage. “Few complaints about the Brown Bomber 
have turned up, the public apparently being more interested in a 
performance than a celebrity 

As many sports writers had predicted, Louis couldn't resist re- 
turning to a ring more familiar to his training. He lost his attempt 
the regain the heavyweight crown at the gloves of Ezzard Charles 


later that year 


t at Heart of Dailey Ils 


No amount of favorable media attention to Louis’s appearances 


could have overcome the show’s gritty reputation as a grifter which 
preceded it into many Canadian communities. A case in point: “Val 
d’Or Mayor Closed Circus Gaming” screamed a front-page head- 
line of the Val d'Or Star on June 16 

“Officials of Dailey Brothers Circus which staged afternoon and 
evening shows in Val d’Or on Saturday, June 10, were told that the 
town’s volunteer fire brigade would be turned out and hoses turned 


on to keep working force from setting up tents unless payment due 
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Val d°Or Council of the Knights of Columbus was made without 
further delay 

Later in the day [the] Grand Knight of the Val d’Or Council 
telephoned officials of the Order (in Quebec), advising them of the 
circus organizations activities [which] were already common 
knowledge in Val d’Or Town Council 

On visiting the Dailey lot, the mayor told a local reporter that 
‘he was thunderstruck to find games of chance operating openly, 
and says that police were assembled Saturday morning and shown 
contract promising that no such games would be operated 

“I can’t understand why police did not close those games,’ the 
mayor said. *It is their duty and they were fully informed by senior 
civic officials. What I would like to know is why, why, why? 

“Mayor Tetreault said that when he asked operators of the games 
of chance if they didn’t know they were breaking the law, he was 
referred to a circus official who, when the mayor got there, was, it 
seemed, drunk or pretending to be drunk. He tried to get the mayor 
inside the circus tent, but that gesture was frustrated. Five policemen 
were then assembled and saw that the tents where games of chance 
were being operated were closed and taken down 

Pete said he was unable to recall the incident, even though he 
probably was on the lot that night. He identified Joe Baker as the 
circus official” who conferred with the mayor, following a long- 
standing practice of attempting to ease the heat by inviting the 
town’s head to be a guest of the show under the big top. 

“Joe Baker was always drinking; that was his hobby,” Cristiani 
jibed, adding that “he was one hell of a fixer. He had a lot of guts,” 

The mayor’s sharp questioning of his own policemen over the 
presence of Dailey grift might indicate that the local fix had been 
mishandled 

To Canadian circus historian Al Stencell, the incident was a 
prime example of American circuses either being unaware of or 
ignoring well established norms in doing business in Canada, par 
ticularly in the French-speaking Quebec province. “Quebec was a 
whole different story as for years the [Catholic church and the pol 
iticians ran the towns,” the former circus owner explained in a 2010 
e-mail to the writer. “The first journey in squaring the town for any 
show was to see the priest and make a healthy contribution to the 
church. Best was to hire a Quebec fixer which most out-of-province 
Canadian shows did when they planned to go into the province, It 
took time and [was] not something you could do show morning as 
American show fixers were used to doing 

In addition, he advised, “the police in Quebec were very tough 
to deal with, The DOH was also a very tough nut to crack as they 
wanted Quebec plates on the vehicles, ete.” 

In short, “Dailey Bros.” biggest problem was that they came 
back,” Stencell said, “The heat from the 1949 tour preceded them 
The city officials and the law were waiting for them 

Almost as a confirmation, Billboard reported that “clearance for 
the show to return to Ontario was arranged recently when Ben Dav- 
enport, co-owner, conferred with officials at Ottawa. Some activi 
ties are to be curtailed and the wrestling bout in the concert prob- 


ably will be omitted because it would require a higher license rate.” 


Cutting Prices, Show Footprint 
In reality, Cristiani explained, the after-show matches were sus- 
pended because of intervention by a wrestling association in the 
province. “They filed a complaint that the show was using a shill 
They saw the same guy coming out of the seats in different towns” 
when the wrestler sought a challenger during the concert 
Under constant scrutiny by provincial and community officials. 


Dailey Bros. rarely experienced the turn-away crowds that had so 
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Tractor pulling center pole wagon off flats. Pfening Archives 
marked its tour the year before. And while it was exempt from the 
rough roads and mountain crossings that dogged King Bros., the 
Texas outfit’s train suffered a derailment as it attempted to take the 
ferry across the Strait of Canso in Nova Scotia, resulting in the loss 
of both shows at North Sydney on July 7 

In late July, Dailey revealed it would cut admission prices when 
it re-entered the U.S.—to 35 and 75 cents for the matinee, 50 cents 
and $1 for the night performance. Circus goers had been paying 60 
cents and $1.50 for the evening show 

The Davenport-Hammill outfit bid a not-too-pleasant farewell to 
the Dominion after two August 5 performances at Sault St. Marie 
Ontario, Crossing into the Michigan on Sunday, the show played 
St, Ignace on August 7, on a lot where, in Hazel King’s words, “the 
rosin-back riders had to put on a little extra umph to clear the hill 
in the center ring,” The equestrienne also noted in her Bi//board 
column that “Jimmy Ray rejoined to show to resume the bouts in 


the aftershow.” 


King Outpaces Dailey 

In contrast to the rather dismal Dailey Bros. showing, the King- 
Cristiani combo completed its Canadian tour at Blaine, a suburb 
of Vancouver, British Columbia, on July 28, with a matinee straw 
house, “At night two shows were necessary to accommodate the 
throng,” Billboard reported. Floyd King told the magazine that his 
outfit’s haul in Canada had been “far above expectations.” King 
Bros. crossed the border with a matinee-only stand at Blaine 
Washington, on August 30, The show continued charging $2 for 
reserve seats, 

Biller Bros. closed out its 25-stand Canadian stint at Edmund- 
son, New Brunswick on August 7 “with a light matinee and three 
fifths night house.” Acknowledging that “high fees and licenses 
together with devaluation of the Canadian dollar had eaten into 
profits,” General Manager Art Stahlman told Billboard his show 
had been “fairly successful.” 

The once-proud Dailey Bros had reduced its footprint on the lot 
from five rings to three on its return to the Lower 48. Key de- 
partment heads and performers—equestrian director Paul Nelson 
among them—began dropping out. Their departures weren't due 
to the show’s failure to meet its payroll, Cristiani insisted. “Ben 
always paid everybody. When the office didn’t pay up, and they 
were [Davenport’s] key people, he'd take it out of his pocket to 
make up the difference 

“The one who instigated cutting salaries more than anybody was 


Hammill, Harry Hammill. He didn’t want to come up with a quar- 
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ter. ‘To hell with it!’ That’s always the words he had in 
his mouth: *To hell with it!” 

The more likely culprit was the fact that “business 
was bad,” Cristiani recalled. “And when business gets 
bad, circus gets dreary. People don’t like—somehow 
they don’t want to hang around when the show’s not 
doing business. I don’t know what it is; it just happens.” 

As tensions grew between the two owners over the 
show’s waning fortunes, Dailey Bros. continued to shed 
and shuffle acts. At Menominee, Michigan, on August 
14, the band was replaced by Eva Davenport at the key 
board of a new organ. Ben retained his calliope for pre: 


show concerts. 


gonizing Death Spiral 
Two days later, at Antigo, Wisconsin, lawmen raided 
the pie car raid and a railroad employee was injured 
during switching operations 

Hazel King’s Billboard column of September 2 noted that while 
the circus was playing Marshfield, Wisconsin, on August 22, “Har 
ry Hammill, back from a business trip, stated he was glad to be 

home’ on the show again,” 

The same issue bore two rare pieces of good news; that Daven 
port’s animal acts had been contracted for a post-season Shrine date 
in Fort Worth, and that “in Wisconsin, turnouts for the show have 
been good, ranging from two-thirds to near-capacity houses.” The 
article also pointed out that the big top had been downsized from 
five poles to four and that the loss of employees was affecting day 


to-day operation of several departments 
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Joe Louis's name was even painted on the sides of the lion 
cage #4. Pfening Archives. 


Despite the few bright rays of hope, the downward spiral con- 
tinued. A $50,000 plaster was slapped on the show when it reached 
Marshalltown, lowa, on September 7. But, Cristiani said, “Ben had 
his insurance company put up bond” to release the circus without 
missing a performance. There was little cause for celebration, as 
Billboard reported that Dailey Bros., “following the Central lowa 
fair by only two days, took a buster for the matinee when about 
200 showed turned up [at Marshalltown]. The evening show, how- 


ever, netted a three-quarter house.” 
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Cage #4 with side panels removed. Pfening Archives. 


With 18 scheduled 


circus on September 21 following two performances at Hope, Ar 


ids remaining, the owners shut down the 


kansas. Dailey Bros. In later years Norma Davenport Cristiani and 
other performers maintained they had been caught off guard by the 


closing 


The electrical generating plant carried Louis's name 
Pfening Archives 


During a 2011 interview, however, Pete said he had been aware 
that Hammill had signaled his wife a few days earlier to dispatch 
a limousine to Hope for his separate home run to Texas 

As for Hammill’s partner, Davenport had “made up his mind that 
he had all he wanted of the business,” Pete said 

Cristiani had the pie car open when circus personnel returned to 
the train following the final performance 

The mood was largely jubilant, he recalled. The Mexican contin 


gent was happy because they and their families would be returning 
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me earlier. Others may have considered the abrupt shutdown a 
temporary inconvenience, especially those who would be needed 
to fulfill the post-season bookings for show-owned animal acts on 
the Shrine en. rents, at the State Fair of Texas in Dallas, and 
on several other winter circus dates. Most Davenport loyalists ap 
parently were confident that Ben would resurrect Dailey Bros. for 
the 195] season 

Any expectations that the show would be back on the rails were 
dashed by the forced sale of the circus fleet for scrap, save for Dav 
enport’s private coach, to satisfy debts 

Despite estimated losses of $90,000 resulting from the 1950 
tour, Norma told this writer in 2000 that her father had squirrelled 

away about $200,000 out of his share of earnings from the lucra: 
tive 1949 season 
In early 2011 Pete added, “Yeah, Ben was awfully cagey about 
his money. He would never let his right hand know what his left 
hand was doing. He wouldn't hardly ever keep any notes, but he 
had it all in his head, you know 
King Bros. stayed out two months longer than the larger Dai 
ley outfit, stopping its successful tour only because the Cristiani 
family previously had committed to performing on the Tom Packs 
show in New Orleans beginning November 23 

Biller Bros. also completed its route but didn’t fare nearly as well 
in Canada or the U.S. as the King organization. A financial dispute 
with a sponsor in Rhode Island left Biller’s long-term viability in 
serious doubt 

As Billboard reported, Canadian circus fans also didn’t take too 

well to other visiting shows. 

Capell Bros., came out of the Dominion earlier 
than expected and later laid over in Western Okla 
homa after losing its big top in a blowdown 

Dales Bros. Circus cited a run of light business 
returning to the U.S. and shutting down a few days 
later at Cando, New York, in late July 

The Cole show called it quits in Bloomsburg 
Pennsylvania, on August 14. According to the 
August 12 Billboard, “the closing came after a 15 
week season of generally weak to mediocre busi 
ness.” The 30-car train headed not to Miami but to 
1 Wirtz-controll 
trackage and other quarters-friendly facilities 


Meanwhile, back at Gonzales. 


arena in St. Louis, which offered 


Ben presented 
Norma and Pete with a wedding gift of five ele 
phants—the Norma Cristiani elephants—which the 
couple owned for the remainder of the decade 

Pete had patched up his differences with his 
brothers, who welcomed him back into the fold 
with the assurance that he would manage conces 
sions on the King show for the 1951] tour 

Ben Davenport, minus Harry Hammill’s in 
volvement, returned to the road in 1951 with the 

smaller but still substantial Campa Bros. Circus 

The author wishes to thank Pete Cristiani for spending numerous 
hours at his home in Sarasota and on the phone in patiently re- 
sponding to a deluge of questions. Also providing information and 
counsel were circus historians Fred Dahlinger, Al Stencell and Fred 

Pfening III. The author also acknowledges the immensely valuable 

Internet resource of back issues of Billboard magazine, as well as 

accounts in White and Bandwagon. 

Next: Pete’s fortunes for the next 10 years are tied to his family’s 
ventures with Floyd King, Big Bob Stevens and, finally, their very 


own Cristiani Bros. Circus. BW 
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By Lane Talburt 


Copyright 2011 


n August 15, 1950, “we had the hottest day of the sea 

son at Green Bay,” Dailey Bros. equestrian Hazel King 

noted in her Bi//board gossip column. Neither Hazel nor 
the entertainment weekly printed a single word about the next eve 
ning’s “heat” on the circus train at Antigo, Wisconsin 

Wire services gave scant attention to the back-lot ruckus. “Lang 
dale County Sheriff Ray Feller Wednesday said he and city police 
had confiscated 17 slot machines found in a search of an employ 
ees’ accommodation railroad car of the Dailey Bros, Circus,” the 
Associated Press reported on August 17. “Feller said two men 
whose names were not revealed, were placed under arrest.” 

A same-day United Press account provided additional, but con 
flicting information: “Two men, arrested in a gambling raid on 
private railroad cars of the Dailey Brothers circus here, will be ar 
raigned Thursday before County Judge Thomas E. McDougal 
Local police officers, deputy sheriffs and agents of the state tax divi 
sion seized 13 slot machines, a craps table and arrested the two men 
late Tuesday. The confiscated equipment was taken to the office of 
Sheriff Ray Feller 

The court quickly disposed of the case, as the AP reported on 
August 18: “The manager of a circus was fined $250 and costs on a 


charge of possessing gambling equipment. The fine was levied on 


B. C. Davenport, 51, of Gonzales, Texas 
Until recently, a number of questions remained unanswered 
What led to the first-ever raid on the grift show's pie car? Who 


was the second man arrested by the cops? What happened to the 


The infamous Dailey Bros. Circus Pie Car #97 during the 
1948 season. Note odd configuration of windows, many of 
which have been boarded over. S. O. Braathen photo, Milner 
Library, Illinois State University 
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seized slots? And why didn’t Pete Cristiani, the pie car manager 
suffer the same legal consequences as his boss who was also his 
father-in-law? 

Responding to these questions more than 60 years later, Cristiani 
laid out details of the circus’s underground economy, which helped 
line the pockets of a select few and may have contributed to the 
show's bottom line 

The Wisconsin raid was the last in the seven-year-life of the 
Dailey Bros. train. Cristiani admitted that he wasn’t even around 
when lawmen pulled the surprise and that he almost certainly bore 
responsibility for the whole incident 

He was shopping for supplies in Antigo’s business district at the 
time of the cops’ surprise visit to the train—in the late afternoon 
hours of August 16, as Pete recalled 

‘One of the clowns on the show came up to me on the street and 
said, ‘Pete, they're raiding the pie car. You'd better not go back to 
the lot.’” So the privilege car manager did what any self-respecting 
gambler would do under similar circumstances: he blew the town 
and the state, for that matter. He headed straight for Chicago where 
he purchased a dozen replacements for the confiscated machines. 
The supplier, Cristiani noted, was H. T. Evans and Company, which 
manufactured and sold gambling devices to numerous outlets na- 
tionwide. Many states, like Wisconsin, outlawed these one-arm 
bandits, and raids on fraternal lodges, veterans’ halls and supper 
clubs were both frequent and well publicized 

And Ben Davenport wasn’t the only circus boss who favored the 
devices. “A bandit rides in John Ringling North’s private railroad 
car,” noted the Billboard in its January 17, 1956, edition. “The ban- 
dit is one of the one-armed type—a slot machine which is a station 
ary fixture in the circus man’s private car.” 
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Dailey Bros. Circus owner Ben Davenport a couple of 
years before the disastrous 1950 season. H. A. Atwell photo. 
Pfening Archives. 


Lot Rhubarb Led to Raid 

In retrospect, Cristiani said he should have seen the raid com 
ing. During a one-day stand at Green Bay on Tuesday, August 15 
Cristiani intervened in a dispute among four circus working men 
two against two. To his almost immediate regret, he sided with one 
pair, angering the other 

he next day they went to the law [in Ant 
Pete said 

A circus porter was cleaning the pie car when tl 
on Wednesday evening, August 16. On show day 
train normally sat vacant on a siding between mid-morning and ear 
ly evening when the first wagons from the lot arrived at the flat cars 

That the raiding party had been tipped off in detail was obvious 
by the fact that the intruders immediately zeroed in on the hidin 
places of the slots—under a shelf disguised as a dining counter 
and the crap table, which had been folded into the wall to serve as 
a photo board, Cristiani noted 

Lawmen apparently encountered human cannonball Hugo Zac 
chini when they surged en mass into Car No. 97. Zacchini avoided 
arrest by quickly explaining that he was responsible only for food 
and beverage service aboard the privilege car 

Ben Davenport wasn’t so lucky. With show fixer Joe Ba at 
his side, the owner was hauled off to the county jail. Baker was 
released the next morning without being charged, and Davenport 
remained behind to face the music before the county judge. Cris 
tiani said both men were “bonded out” by Bert Siebert, a Cadillac 
distributor in Green Bay and a long-time friend of Davenport 

After Davenport paid the fine and was leaving the courtroom, he 
spotted deputies smashing the confiscated slots in an anteroom; the 
judge had ordered them destroyed as they were no longer required 


as evidence 
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istiani’s account, the circus boss was so infuriated at the 


e machines’ broken innards that he loudly admonished 


You'll never be able to afford a Cadillac doing that 


Davenport rejoined his outfit at the next lot in 
Wisconsin, where the show reported two full houses. 

y during the last several months. Cristiani said he waited sev 
pefore returning to the circus— with a do. replacement 
achines he had obtained in Chicago. Once again, workers 


» collect their day’s pay, much of which was im 


recycled into the one-arm bandits, at the dice table or in 
the poker game 
Gambling receipts from the pie car were dwindling, however 
ard reported growing numbers of show personnel being laid 
or simply dropping out along the show’s death march through the 


Midwest and into its final days in the Southland in late September 


Us vs. Them 
After Dailey Bros.” premature return to wint rters in Gonza 
ved a registered letter from angdale County 


court in Wisconsin 


They asked me if | had any idea how much money was in the 


les, Cristiani r 


slot machine the time of the raid, Pete recalled. “I had cleaned 


them out either the day before or two days before 

Cristiani theorized that officials in the county se vere suspl 
cious over the reported count of approximately $625 in coins from 
the devices’ drop boxes 

So | asked Ben, ‘What do you want me to tell them?’ He said 
Tell them they were full 

I wrote back to the court that, to the best of my knowlec 

was roughly between $2,500 and $3,000 in the machines. 

We didn’t hear any more about it for two or three week 

That’s when Davenport got the word from Bert Siebert, his as 
sociate in Green Bay, to the effect that “you guys are stirring up 
so much heat on the police department [at Antigo] that a couple of 
cops are being fired 

Cristiani said his response m e convinced some officials 
n the Wisconsin community that the raidin men had pocketed 
the difference 

The veracity of Pete’s blow-off line is uncertain, At any rate 
Davenport was said to have enjoyed the last laugh over the great 
train raid of 1950 
P. 


Many circus historians, including ( Chappie” Fox, focused 


on the illicit three-card monte and peanut-in-the-shell games by 
which Dailey Bros. fleeced its gullible patrons. “Grift moved the 
show.” Norma Davenport Cristiani often told her friends in later 
years, and Dailey Bros. had the reputation of being the hottest grift 


er on the road 


Grift on Lot, Gambling on Train 

But through the pie car’s nefarious activities, Ben Davenport 
ilso gave his own employees every opportunity to recycle their 
meager earnings back into the show’s coffers, that is, after the own 
ers and key personnel siphoned off their share of proceeds 

Intent on achieving a better return from the pie car, the cagey 
showman hired Cristiani to control gambling as well as be in charge 
of the sale of bootleg whisky. Pete was not a salaried manager. His 
privilege, i.e. commission, amounted to one-third of the pie car re- 
ceipts, sans the diner 

To the ordinary towner walking on the ri alongside 
the parked car circus train, Car No. 97 appeared to be just one 


among a string of Pullman-type coaches which carried performers 
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In 1950 the #97 Pie Car got a paint job that included Joe 
Louis's name on side. Pfening Archives 


and workers from one city along the show route to another commu 
nity. It could have just as easily been called the “Jekyll-Hyde” car 

Had any “lot lice” inspected the interior—and only the closest 
of Davenport’s associates were allowed to cross the threshold, it 
would have been obvious that this was a dining car. The 12-foot 
front section of the car contained a counter with a half dozen stools 
on one side and a grill, four-burner stove, coffee urn and an ice box 
on the other 

Initially, the pie car’s food and beverage service was assigned to 
a couple identified by Pete as “the Thomases,” They left the show 
about five and a half weeks into the tour 

Hugo Zacchini, the human cannonball whose marquee act closed 
each performance, quickly sought out Davenport to fill the vacan 
cy. According to Cristiani’s account, the 52-year-old performer ac 
cepted a 50 per cent cut in his $1,000 weekly draw, highest among 
kinkers, in return for that privilege. Indeed, this was a satisfactory 
arrangement for both parties, Davenport reduced his payroll, and 
Zacchini found gainful employment for his otherwise idle wife 
Elsa, an acknowledged workaholic. The profits from this enterprise 
were theirs alone. Mrs. Zacchini habitually was the first to take up 
her duties in the pie car each evening. “I love the dirty work,” she 
once told showgirl Gerry Philippus—so that she could offer warm 
food to weary personnel as they hopped aboard the train for the 
overnight jump 

At the end of the dining corridor stood a theater-type box office 
with a barred window in front and a locked door at the side, That's 
where the show's paymaster, Bertha Drane, kept almost $2,000 on 
hand to dole out $2-$3 nightly to each of the workingmen 

“That was Ben Davenport's policy, to pay everybody in the pie 
car,” Cristiani said, “so they would have money to spend on the slot 
machines and whatever they wanted to gamble on 

Whenever possible, Bertha shelled out their pay in coins, an en 
ticement for the lowest-paid workers and other show folks to enter 


the large open area that occupied the remainder of the car 


Pie Car’s Quick-Change Act 

In daylight hours the space had all the markings of an employee 
lounge. On the left wall of the lounge, sandwiched between Ber- 
tha’s booth and the men’s and women’s donnikers, was a long, 
waist-high counter. On the right side of the coach were situated two 
oil-cloth-counter tables, surrounded by chairs and a small room 
The significance of that enclosure at the rear end of the car and 
identified by only a “private” sign on the door will be spelled out 
later in this account 

At night the back end of the joint came alive with the sights and 
sounds of a gambling mecca. With the turn of a crank, 20 slot ma- 
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chines emerged from their hiding spot under the counter. Flipping 
the two tables revealed their intended purpose. One became a craps 
table, complete with a standard six-inch lip. The other was instantly 
converted to a green, felt-covered poker table 

Pete said he bankrolled the dice and card games, keeping his 
stash of $2,500-$3,000 in a steel safe in his stateroom in a separate 
coach 

“It was cash only. | wouldn’t take any credit,” he insisted. “They 
had to go borrow it from the show. Bertha Drane had a book that 
she kept, and if they wanted to borrow something on the next day’s 
pay, she would write it down in the book and make them a loan. But 
she wouldn't do it with the new help; mostly the help that she knew 
that was going to be there.” 

Signs at both ends of the pie car warned employees there would 
be “No Fighting Allowed.” Pete said those who broke the rule were 
barred, which was a formidable deterrent to fisticuffs 

Hugo and “Mama” Zacchini kept the atmosphere sociable in the 
dining area, and Pete cut up jackpots among winners and losers in 
the gaming area, where he doubled as croupier at the dice table 
By observing spending habits of the frequent gamblers, he became 
aware of irregularities in show operations 

For example, “I learned that the concessions were not being run 
properly. They were 
too loose; too much 
money got away from 
them, Some of the 
concessions people 
used to come in the 
pie car and gamble. | 
knew they couldn't be 
making that kind of 
money _ legitimately 
The ones that worked 
on concessions wound 
up) with too much 
money to spend, in 
other words, So the 
show wasn't getting 
the proper amount of 
money out of the con- 
cessions.” 

People skills were 
high on Pete’s list of 
attributes in selecting 
employees to help run 
the games. 


Cristiani recruited 
side show band leader Dailey Legal Adjuster Joe Baker, 


Johnnie B. Williams SMOwn here on the show in 1947, 
to deal blackjack and Wasn't able to fix the August 16, 1950 
raid on Pie Car in Antigo, Wisconsin 
Burt Wilson albums, Pfening Archives 


poker because “every- 
body really liked him 
He had an infectious smile: he would laugh at anybody’s jokes.” 
Plus, “he didn’t gamble at all.” For his dealing services, Williams 
was paid $75 a week, this on top of the salary he received from 
sideshow manager Milt Robbins 

Grifter Charlie Norwood also was one of Pete’s genial fill-ins at 
the gaming tables. 


Pete Juggles Bosses’s Trysts 
Sexual intrigue, rather than interpersonal skills, drove the hir- 


ing of two other temps. Pete had to engage in a bit of mental ju 
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gling to ensure that 
both men were on duty 
in the pie car at pre- 
cisely the same time 
that co-owners Ben 
Davenport and Harry 
Hammill retreated to 
their respective private 
cars for trysts with two 
married aerialists, part 
of the Mexican contin 
gent. Both women’s 
siblings also _ per 
formed on the show 
which added to the 
complications 

Pete said he cau 
tioned his father-in 
law, who was still le 
gally married to but 
separated from Eva 


Davenport, that em 
The great human cannonballer Hugo 


Zacchini, shown here on the Dailey lot in 
1950, made a deal with Ben Davenport 
in which Zacchini took a huge pay cut in 
return for the food and beverage privi 
lege on the Pie Car. Pfening Archives 


ployee morale would 
plummet if his affair 
were exposed, To min 
imize the risk, Cris- 
tiani paid $75 a week 
to the husband of one 
trapeze artist to be available when needed. At a pre-arranged time 
Pete summoned the hapless spouse to the pie car to assist with the 
games. “I kept him there for several hours” while the wife sneaked 
out of the couple’s stateroom and into Davenport's family coach 

Separately, the 66-year-old Hammill (born 1894 in Guelph, Ontar 
io) was “fooling around” with a much younger aerialist as the circus 
train trekked across the co-owner’s homeland, Pete disclosed. The 
woman’s husband had remained in Mexico but had asked a friend 
on the show to watch over his spouse. To divert the minder, Ham 
mill engaged him part time, at $50 a week, to check name badges 
of employees entering the front end of the pie car. The two temps 
occasionally questioned the pie car manager over the discrepancies 
in their pay 

How did Pete know when he could release either of the part-tim 
ers from their duties? 

After their mistresses had returned to the married performers’ car 
Davenport or Hammill dispatched a steward assigned to the two pri- 
vate cars to signal Cristinai that the coast was clear. Pete said he 
knew him only by his nickname, “Tutti Fruiti.” 

Hammill’s wife Elsa, who rarely accompanied her husband be 
cause of her duties as a full-time nurse at a Texas hospital, later found 
out about the affair, Pete said. She filed for divorce. The settlement, 
coming on top of the losses that the circus suffered during the 1950 
tour, cost Hamill “dearly,” Cristiani added 


Behind Closed Door: Douche Bag 

Another pie car activity remained out of sight 

At the back end of the gambling area was a small closet, across 
from the donnikers. It was kept locked at all times, as was the rear 
door of the coach. The 4 x 4-foot room was the hub of the show’s 
bootlegging operation, which also fell under Cristiani’s jurisdiction 

Relying mostly on methods used by his predecessor Evelyn Turn- 
er, Pete profited from the procurement, bottling, distribution and sale 


of one- and two-ounce mickey bottles to circus employees 
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He obtained the liquor from package stores in “wet” towns along 
the route. To allay any clerk’s suspicions over the purchase of mul 
tiple cases of Seagram’s 7, “or whatever was the cheapest,” Pete flip- 
pantly explained that “the circus is throwing a birthday party for the 
boss tonight, and we'll have 300 people at the party.” With a nod and 
knowing smile, the clerk sold Cristiani three to five cases, usually 
with a $5-$10 discount per case 

Pete delivered the booze to his Sarasota artist buddy, David 
Budd, who ran the crude bottling operation in the pie car closet 
Budd’s initial task was to pour the booze into the small mickey 
bottles—screw-top glass bottles ordered in bulk from drug supply 
houses. 

Here’s where Budd reached for a douche bag hanging on a clos- 
et wall. That’s right. A douche bag, with its wide opening at the 
top and narrow rubber hose at the bottom, was ideal for transfer 
ring booze from the store-bought containers to the small bottles 
bunched together on an aluminum tray—a candy-apple tray, to be 
specific 

What if some of the 
liquid spilled onto the 


tray? “It didn’t go to 
waste; it went back 
into the douche bag,” 
Cristiani chuckled 
In addition to 
Budd’s duties in the 
mickey room, he also 
was the distributor 
and one of three boot- 
leggers designated by 
Cristiani to peddle the 
mini-bottles of whis: 
key to show person 
nel on each lot 
Equestrian director 
Paul Nelson had the 
privilege for big show 
performers and crew 
Superintendent Paul 
Pyle was the go-to 
source for the big top —_ Cristiani hired side show bandleader 
crew and working- Johnnie B. Williams, shown here in 
men, and Budd sold 1947 on Dailey, to deal blackjack 
and poker in the Pie Car. Burt Wilson 
albums, Pfening Archives. 


the hooch out of the 
G-Top where employ 
ees could relax during brief lulls in their demanding chores. Pete 
said Budd had an assistant, a cross-eyed grifter known as Spurlock 
who sold the miniatures to sideshow personnel and butchers on 
the midway 

On a daily basis Budd supplied Nelson and Pyle with two gym 
bags, one holding 50 of the 2-ounce, $2 portions, and other stuffed 
with one hundred $1 bottles. This simplified the count at the end of 
the day. Each bootlegger turned over his proceeds—minus his 2 
per cent cut—and any surplus stock. Budd also took out his fourth 
of the receipts before handing over the remainder to Cristiani. He 
then retreated to his cramped enclosure to recycle the spares and 
reload the bags for the next day’s distribution 

When Dailey Bros. abruptly closed on September 21, 1950, fol- 
lowing two performances at Hope, Arkansas, the pie car remained 
open through the night. Most performers and workingmen were 
celebrating the early end of the season, Cristiani said, not realizing 
this would be the show’s last stand. BW 
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“CUS ROYALE. | 


World Premier 
Tour 
SOUVENIR MAGAZINE 


Program cover for McConnell's pride and joy, the 1987- 
1988 edition of Circus Royale. All illustrations from author's 
collection 


John H. Mcconnell 
1933-2011 


ohn H, McConnell was a man on a tightrope, balancing be 
tween being a circus enthusiast and a circus executive and 
owner. With his uncanny smile, and winning way he was able 
to work in two worlds—that of the circus and of busi 
John was born in Detroit in 1933 and became a circus fan 
magician at an early age. When the Barnes Bros. ( 
Detroit’s Olympia Stadium in 1945, he made sure that his newspz 
per route ended at the corner of Grand River and Hooker, the St 
um’s address. While Terrell Jacobs and his tigers thrilled a 
in the “Red Barn,” John’s interest was in Kay 
of the famous riding family. John identified with the teenage eque: 
trian who was his own age. Ironically, he never met or spoke to her 
although he became well acquainted with the Hanneford fami 


later 
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McConnell (r.) and long-time friend and partner in 
crime, Judge Dale Riker of Flint, Michigan, cr. 1982. 


An outgoing individual, John put himself 
through college by operating an illusion show that 
toured Michigan on the weekends, In 1959 he be 
came involved with the circus when he booked the 
Cristiani Brothers Circus for two weeks the next 
year at a new shopping mall 

Following that experience, he continued to 
book and promote circuses in Michigan. These included Clark and 
Walters, Mills Brothers, and Cristiani. He also did press work for 
Ringling-Barnum during its Detroit appearances. More recently 
he managed and promoted many of the country’s leading circuses 

such as Zerbini, Beatty-Cole, Hanneford, and Big Apple 

John married Dolores Cooper in 1955 and they raised three sons 
Keith, Brian and Eric. He attained an undergraduate and graduate 
degree in educational psychology from Wayne State University in 
Detroit. In 1969 the family moved to Morristown, New Jersey. He 
held executive human resources positions with Wolverine Tube, 
Garan Inc., M & M Mars and National Liberty Insurance. He 
was President of McConnell, Simmons & Co., a consulting firm 
founded in 1974. Most recently McConnell was Director of Human 
Resources at the Fashion Institute of Technology in New York City 
where he was surrounded by wonderful colleagues. He also taught 
1 class on Human Resources at the County College in Morristown 
{In addition John wrote a number of business books, most of which 
concerned Human Resource issues. 

John had the circus bug bad, and was proud of the set of ring 
curbs he constructed and stored in his mom’s basement in Royal 
Oak. In the 1970s he wrote the Detroit Moslem Temple requesting 

he be considered to produce its next circus at the Michigan 
State Fairgrounds. He also produced The Players Theatre in Con 
cert, The London Follies, A Victorian Christmas and Don Bran 


s World of Illusions. One of his special events was a gigan 
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McConnell (r.) and associate Bob Connor on the floor of a 
Circus Royale engagement at Port Huron, Michigan in 2003 


tic circus display that promoted the opening of the Omni Hotel in 
Richmond, Virginia 

In the mid-1970s McConnell became involved with Tommy 
Hanneford, In March 1980 John was listed as Assistant Producer 
of the Royal Hanneford Circus, and by September was working the 
front end for that show. John moved up the ladder on the show and 
by April 1982 was Vice President. The circus featured a number 
of great acts, including Jorge Barreda and his lions, equestrienne 
Nellie Hanneford, the Elkins Sisters magic act, Jacki Althoff and 
his bears, the Tommy Hanneford riders, the Flying Gaonas, and the 
Zoppe-Karoly riders. Kay Parker had the band, and Senor Rai wa 
ringmaster 

In 1982 the Hanneford Circus produced the Detroit Moslem 
Temple Shrine Circus, the oldest in America. This 75th Anniver 
sary show was special and Hal Haering, the Chief Rabban of Mos 
lem Temple, worked with John on a number of innovative features 
including a special exhibit on Detroit's circus heritage at the Detroit 
Historical Museum. | was the curator of the exhibit and worked 
with McConnell to find memorabilia to fill the 5,000 square foot 
exhibit space. | also inspected the McConnell homestead’s base 
ment in Royal Oak and saw the ring curbs John constructed years 
earlier. Coming upstairs McConnell noted that the Shirley Temple 
movie on the TV included a segment in which the Hannefords per 
formed, and we just had to sit and watch it 

A scavenger hunt developed for Shrine Circus memorabilia. We 
went through the Moslem Temple’s archives to find correspon 
dence and other documents, not only for the exhibit but for John’s 
proposed book. He had a number of newspaper clippings, and the 
exhibit put him in contact with those who had primary source ma 
terials. The end result was A History of the Shrine Circus, a well 
researched book that provided an insider's account of the manage- 
ment and operation of the Detroit Shrine Circus since 1906. It was 
published in 1998 by Ashley & Ricketts of Detroit, an assumed 
name | took out, as McConnell wanted to pay homage to Detroit 
where the Shrine Circus originated by using the names of Eng 
land’s and America’s first circuses. 

The 75th Detroit Shrine Circus included a number of new mar 
keting ideas. There were satellite dates in buildings in Ann Arbor 


Adrian, Jackson, and Port Huron. Typically, a family would travel 
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no more than twenty-five miles to see the Shrine 
Circus. 

Another innovation was the special fundrais- 
ing party and special performance the night be 
fore the circus opened. It was called Heartstrings 
and was conducted to benefit the Salvation Ar 
my’s Edwin Denby Children’s Home. Leading 
chefs from Detroit restaurants were engaged and 
a one ring performance gave tribute to the greats 
in Shrine Circus history 

A historical marker was dedicated to the first 
Shrine Circus at the Detroit Light Guard Armory 
on January 20, 1983 in concert with the opening 
of advance ticket sales for the 1983 show. The 
event made all the media including television 
when a Hanneford elephant unveiled the plaque 

John also began to collect notes on the his: 
tory of the Hanneford Circus, He first focused on 
Senor Rai, its ringmaster, who, like McConnell 
was a magician. John sat down on the ring curb 
on a number of occasions to interview Rai about 

his career and role in the circus. The result was an article in the 
magicians’ magazine Geni 

Not satisfied with only the printed word, John began a more am 
bitious project to document the history of the Hanneford family. He 
{ Ring a 


wry of the circus. 


took copious notes and then produced his first movie 
Horse and a Clown. \t not only promoted the his' 
but gave insight into performers’ lives. In 1992 the book 4 Ring, a 
Horse and a Cl Eight Generation History of the Hanneford 
Family was published 

When Big Apple Circus called in 1986 John became the general 
manager of the one ring circus. | was invited to see the show while 
on an East Coast trip and John took me from New Jersey to New 
York City commuting with the best of them on ferry and subway 
We were met by two of John’s sons, Eric and Brian, who were 
working concessions on the Big Apple. They had some innovative 
ideas such as serving champagne during the circus performance 

In September 1987 John’s own show, Circus Royale the Circus 
of Illusion, began. As he wrote: “For over 30 years, | have believed 
1 combination of magic and circus would provide a unique and ex 
citing form of family entertainment. However, it has been a dream 
that has been repeatedly postponed, but with the world premier per 
formance of Circus Royale in the Eisenhower Theatre at West Point 
Military Academy, the dream has become a reality 

It is our objective to have a new edition of the show each year 
and we continually plan to bring the very best of international en 
tertainers together in this unique format. The show featured rir 
mas' David Hiblin magicians Shimada, and Mike Phillips 
ind Tricia; the Trampoline Guys; clown Terry Parsons; aerialists 
Danuta and Debbie Chapman, dog trainer Kati Nock; Carla Emer 
son with Flora the elephant, and bandleader Rick Percy. The show 
performed on the East Coast and then ventured into the Midwest 
Unfortunately, the venues did not know how to market the circus 
and the tour was cut short early in 1988 

McConnell and George Hamid Jr. jointly produced the Moslem 
Temple Circus in 1988. That year Hamid, with new equipment 
wanted to expand his route and doubled it with McConnell’s help. 
They combined their experience and equipment for the 90th Shrine 
Circus and provided an outstanding performance and promotion 
The special attraction was the Flying Wallendas recreating the sev- 
en person pyramid on the high wire. The amount of media coverage 


was astounding and crowds came in droves. 
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David P. Orr 


booked the Hanneford Circus. Orr worked closely with McConnell 


Starting in April 1989 and continuing for ten years 
to place Tommy Hanneford’s various shows at venues throughout 
the South, as far west as Texas 
as Michigan 


In 1995 John 


The duo also booked as far north 


ind New York for as many as three of Tommy’s units 
and Hanneford flew Orr to Detroit to sigt 
Ann Arbot 


They ate at Carl’s Chop House where John told him 


do the marketing for a circus sponsored by an 1ospi 
This is the 
restaurant where Clyde Beatty signed al 


Orr 


his Detroit Shrine Circus 
McConne Ann 
revamping the ra 


David t 


contracts. worked very closely with on the 


Arbor date which involved adding another day 
dio, TV 


the outlets and was even the bagmar 


1 lot of faith in David 


newspaper marketing, and ticket outlets indled 


for the ticket outlet money 


ind he did 


John and Tommy had not disap 
point them 

Later McConnell 
Daytona Be 


had had words over 


ind Orr were working the Hanneford engage 


ment in ich, Florida. Apparently Dave and Tomm 


vious Florida date Tommy) 
As they 


sent the 
Her 


ind 
ind John and Mary Rt 


1 pr 
word to John to fire David 
riott were walkin 
to Orr, “By the 
said 
In 1999 the Circu 
in Los Angeles 
The Magic ¢ 


arranged a spec yur 


to the building, Jc 


way, you're fired both laughed and David 


Let's eat 


Historical Society held its annual cc ntion 


Since John was a magician and life member 


Hollywood for ma 


istle, a private ¢ riclans 


ind performance also a Tru 


the Circus Historical Societ 


In 2001 Detroit celebrated its Tri-Centennial and a special event 


was scheduled to dr 


1 
Vv people to the Shrine Circus, which McCon 


World 
McCor 


t took 


nell produced. A number of circus wagons from the Circu 


Museum arrived and a mile long parade was scheduled 


nell was concerned about the cost of the parade if place 


on city streets. He discovered that if he took the route around the 


fairgrounds he could accomplish his 


promotion without involving any 


expense with the city, The parade was 


big hit, and free tickets were given out 


is an extra enticement to those who 


were at the fairgrounds that day 
The Moslem Temple did not return 


State Fair 2002 


Coliseum in 


called the 


to the 


but rather produced a show 


Circus Xt 


Silverdome 


Shrine reme at the Pontiac 


McConnell saw an oppot 


tunity to continue the circus tradition 


the Coliseum and signed a contract with 


the Michigan State Fairgrounds to host 
The Circu 
Brian 


The ringmistress was 


1 circus called 


srounds. Sons ind Eric assisted 


him on this date 
Rebecca Monroe. The circus was excel 


lent with the Flying | 


inas on trapeze 


dogs, Vladimir's 


ind hi 
Dou 


Johnny 


aerial display Terranova with a 


cage of tigers and elephant act, Cousin 
Grumpy ind the mag 


Shimada 


ind his pig act 


ic of The one ring format 


worked out fine 

A vodka company hosted a specia 
evening performance that was to be fol 
lowed by The 


1 party backstage 


started off with good weather, then the 
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rain came, it turned cold, and by the end of the day eight inches of 


snow were on the ground. On top of that a large tree took out the 


power transformer for the Coliseum. Somehow portable lights ap 


peared. People came through the snow from their limos, and there 


I 


as gate crashin 1 nontraditiona iudience. They were 


circus 
xious to attend the rave that was to follow the performance back 
re. John said “Wh 


ater When the check for the party bounced 


else can go wrong?” He found out two days 


Dells. He 


to increase 


Circus Royale tried a new venue in the Wisconsin 


vad a good deal with a local attraction that was trying 


visitation. Despite a very strong show, a down turn in the economy 


turned the Wisconsin tourist season upside down. In 2005 the prop 
ind title of ¢ known for 
With that 


pursued his interest in re 


erty ircus Royale was sold to Les Kimes: 


Grumpy’s Pork Chop Revue and the singing pig John 


went back to the world of business ar 
searching the history of 


John H. McConnell pe 


plications from heart disease. His 


irena circuses 
May 17 


funeral was well attended 


sed away or 2011 due to com 


Later 
some 300 friends and associates came to the reception at Mr. Kem 


ble’s Firehouse restaurant. Everyone was given a balloon. They 


stepped outside and when they let their balloons go, it was a sign 


that a true friend had passed on to the big circus in the sky 


He started as a circus fan and magician and became a manager 


and proprietor of many circuses and theatrical shows. John was a 


show business entrepreneur. He knew how to create realistic business 


plans, how to manage them, how to adjust them, and when to fold 


them. Beyond producing shows he also left behind invaluable trea 
ind the Shrine Circus, written not from 
but from that of a show manager. Do: 
y can be made to St. Hubert’s Animal Shel 
59, Madisor 07940. John F. Polacsek BW 

In 2001 McConnell produced the Detroit Shrine Circus 
under the Circus Royale banner 
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